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work of Congress” — so newspaper head- 

lines informed the American citizenry on the 
day that Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, four canaries, and 
two dogs moved to the summer White House in the 
Adirondacks. As one contem- 
plates the labors of the sixty- 
ninth Congress up to date, one 
feels at first that the President 
must be easy to please. The ses- 
sion began on December 7, 1925, 
and adjourned July 3, 1926. 
To be sure, during that period 
Senate and House passed, and 
the President signed, some six 
hundred new laws, or about as 
much gross legislation as would have kept the 
Roman Empire going for a thousand years; but how 
paltry this accomplishment seems when one con- 
siders that 13,244 bills were introduced in the 
House and 4,549 bills in the Senate. In what limbo 
on Capitol Hill these thousands and thousands of 
“Orphant Annies” are kicking their heels we do not 
know, but it is doubtful if they share the enthusiasm 
of President Coolidge for the work of the Congress. 


” Ph rer oreo COOLIDGE pleased with 





Among the important measures passed by both 
House and Senate, the Revenue Act of 1926 stands 
easily first. It was treated as a nonpartisan measure, 
supported, if anything, more heartily by the Demo- 
crats than by the Republicans. In addition, Con- 
gress enacted constructive legislation concerning 
both commercial and military aviation, and ratified 
arrangements for funding the greater part of the 
European debts. The balance of its accomplishment 
was mostly in the nature of hand-outs, pension in- 
creases, public-buildings programs, good roads, and 
so on. The Senate, to be sure, ratified the World 


Court statute and protocol —in a manner of 


speaking — and has approved a flock of treaties, 
including an arbitration treaty with Liberia, ex- 
tradition treaties with Cuba, Czechoslovakia, and 
Mexico, and treaties with Great Britain concerning 
the rights of the United States in the British 
mandate territories of Togo, East Africa, and the 
Cameroons. 

The Senate also passed the important bill granting 
salary increases to Federal judges, and the Norris 
constitutional amendment abolishing the “lame 
duck” session of Congress, but neither of these 
measures was passed by the House. On the other 
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hand, the House passed an $83,000,000 Rivers and 
Harbors bill, a maternity appropriation bill, and 
bills placing prohibition agents under Civil Service 
and creating separate prohibition and customs 
bureaus in the Treasury Department —all of 
which legislation the Senate failed to pass. Two im- 
portant measures remained in conference at the 
time of adjournment, the Pepper-McFadden branch 
banking bill and two general radio regulation bills; 
all of these bills will retain in the short session the 
status they held at the time of adjournment. 

Neither in the Senate nor the House was any ac- 
tion taken on a number of measures recommended 
by the President in his message to Congress and 
scheduled by the Steering Committee for enactment 
during the session, or supported by substantial 
groups in the two Houses. Muscle Shoals, coal- 
strike legislation, limitation of campaign expendi- 
tures, disposal of alien property, Congressional 
reapportionment, — a most striking omission, — 
public grazing lands, these and many other subjects 
received no legislative treatment at all. 

Unquestionably, the signal failure of Congress 
was its unwillingness to pass any measure of farm 
relief except the unsatisfactory crumb establish- 
ing a codperative-marketing division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Twenty-four Republicans and 
twenty-one Democrats combined against twenty- 
three Republicans, fifteen Democrats, and one 
Farmer-Laborite to spell defeat in the Senate for the 
Haugen bill. Immediately afterwards the President 
issued a public statement indorsing the Fess Amend- 
ment — almost identical with the Tincher bill for 
farm relief. The Senate, however, sat on this project 
heavily, voting 54 to 26 against the President’s 
recommendation. 

Summing up, the revenue bill, World Court ad- 
herence, and the ratification of foreign debt-funding 
arrangements — with the exception of the French 
and Jugoslavic debts— constitute the principal 
achievements of the sixty-ninth Congress, barring, 
of course, the hand-outs, the routine appropriations, 
and the departmental reorganizations. A great deal 
of important business was left “‘unfinished.”” Noth- 
ing was done for the farmer, who will be heard from 
in due season, and an increasingly difficult situation 
for the nominally majority party is developing in 
Congress. The President received some sharp snubs 
in the Senate, and, in fact, his favorite measures 
were saved on several occasions only by the non- 
partisan tactics of the Democrats. 

The lack of Democratic leadership and common 
political ideals was conspicuous, but at times it 
seemed as if the Administration was in little bet- 
ter case. This lack of leadership manifested itself 
in errors of omission rather than in errors of 
commission. But at least the record made may 
shine as compared with the promised chaos of the 
next session. 


Drunken Sailors on the Air 
MONG the “Orphant Annie” bills which Con- 


gress allowed to expire before they had 
barely seen the light of day were two — the 
White bill and the Dill bill — which would have 
given some semblance of order to the confused 
radio situation. The two bills differed radically, the 
former vesting in the Secretary of Commerce the 
issuance of broadcasting and other radio licenses, 
the latter placing this control in the hands of an 
independent commission and otherwise broadening 
the responsibility of the Federal Government toward 
regulation of the industry. Neither, however, dealt 
conclusively with what is coming to be the vital 
question — Is radio a public utility and should it be 
treated as such? 

Certainly, the range of wave lengths that can be 
used for radio transmission is now limited. Science 
may discover some way of crowding the ether with 
countless vibrations which do not overreach or in- 
terfere, but it has not yet done so. In the meantime, 
the number of broadcasting stations is limited; 
so, also, is what can “go on the air.” Who shall re- 
ceive the privilege of broadcasting, and what may 
they send? That is what must be determined; but 
whether the moment for such an important decision 
has yet come is doubtful. 

On July 4 President Coolidge made an address 
which was reported as having carried over the radio 
to half the people of this nation — provided they 
were listening. He obtained this privilege through 
the courtesy of private companies. As a political 
asset it was undoubtedly great. But could anyone 
else, either by money or formal application, have 
done the same? We doubt it, not because we have 
any question as to the essential fairness of the 
private companies concerned, but because with their 
limited facilities it would have been bad business for 
them to yield such a large slice of the ether to any 
less well-known personage than the President. Im- 
portant persons or personages with a message politi- 
cally acceptable to the companies might well be 
granted an exclusive right to go on the air, whereas 
“the opposition” could neither share the privilege 
of existing stations nor erect stations of its own. In 
other words, the owners of stations can do their own 
censoring in their own way, @ privilege which, up 
to the present, they have fortunately exercised with 
wisdom. The time may come when to serve their 
own ends they might become more arbitrary, clos- 
ing an important avenue of communication to 
those whose views were objectionable to them. 

If radio were considered as a public utility, it 
would be available to all alike and would be regu- 
lated as to rates and details of service. Anyone 
wishing to broadcast could apply for time and take 
his turn. Presumably, were the charge, say, $5 a 
minute, any drunken sailor with $5 to spend could, 
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for sixty seconds, fill the air with noises whose only 
limitation would be indecency or incitement to 
violence. What could be more absurd, or what would 
lead more rapidly to the destruction of all receiving 
sets? Yet where is the line to be drawn? 

We have no solution to offer except patience. The 
industry is still but a lusty infant whose technical 
science has infinite possibilities. As yet no flagrant 
cases of intrenched special privilege have arisen 
which would demand such a drastic step as to put 
radio in a class with the telephone or public carriers, 
and we are content to see the Government do noth- 
ing until a specific evil is proved rather than jump 
into a type of regulation that might well destroy the 
industry entirely. 


Praying for Mexico 


EXICO has transferred the title of all church 
property to the state, has forbidden the hold- 
ing of a religious office—for example, that of priest 
— by any person not of Mexican birth, prohibited 
teaching by ecclesiastics in primary schools, dis- 
solved monasteries and convents, and sent the 
pontifical delegate packing. Although these measures 
are directed against clerics: of all denominations, 
they inevitably fall hardest on Roman Catholics, 
because of the dominance of that church in Mexico. 
Against this “true and real persecution” the Pope 
has protested in the most vigorous language, al- 
though the protest concludes with the mild exhorta- 
tation to the faithful to “pray for Mexico.” The 
Pope’s protest, it seems to us, is fully justified. 
The measures seem both unfair in principle and 
harsh in practice. Why should the separation of 
Church and State be enforced by confiscation and 
persecution? Granting that the Church’s political 
influence has been too pronounced, the Government 
is hardly justified in violating personal liberties. 
There may be reason for nationalizing education, 
and forbidding aliens to teach, but why such silly 
persecutions as forbidding clerics to wear their 
traditional garb or religious publications to com- 
ment upon acts which affect them vitally? 

But new problems and a new government have 
come to Mexico since the days of emperors and 
dictators. It is necessary to appraise these extraor- 
dinary measures in the light of Mexico’s new prob- 
lems if we are to get the whole into perspective. The 
present Government of Mexico under Calles has 
inaugurated.a land policy whose purpose is a split- 
ting up of Mexico’s great estates into small holdings 
for the Indians who for centuries have worked the 
land under a system of peonage. It is the same land 
reform which France and Russia effected by revolu- 
tion. In carrying out these changes by law, the Gov- 
ernment comes into inevitable conflict with the 
Church, which for generations has been by far the 
largest landholder in Mexico. Moreover, for centuries 


the Church has been deeply involved in politics. For 
better or worse, it has consistently supported the 
successive dictatorships, and with them the policy of 
large landholding and peonage or partial serfdom 
which it enforces equally on its own lands. And, 
tacitly, it has supported the old-time Mexican policy 
of keeping the peon in ignorance for the sake of 
keeping him docile. The Church’s association with 
the forces of law and order, however corrupt and 
oppressive, was, perhaps, inevitable. Equally in- 
evitable, it seems to us, is the conflict with the new 
educational and land program of Calles’ Govern- 
ment. If Calles maintains order and effects his 
changes without revolution, he will certainly have 
done well. But is he taking the best means? The 
anticlerical laws are abrupt and arbitrary and seem 
more likely to provoke a counter-revolution in favor 
of the Church than to provide a sure foundation for 
progressive secular government. 


Soviet Gold in the British Coal Strike 


i owe Soviet Government’s official organ, Jzvestia, 
has lately published the “lessons” of the Brit- 
ish strike — from a Russian point of view. The 
first teaches that all the troubles of the coal industry 
are the surest augury that 
Britain is headed for the ash 
heap. Secondly, the Soviet finds 
that the strike was not stopped 
because it was failing, but be- 
cause it was succeeding. The 
leaders got scared. Although a 
majority of the Trade Union 
Council were Left Wingers — 
presumably favorable to the Bol- 
sheviki — they “treacherously”’ 
surrendered to traitors like Thomas and Mac- 
Donald. Finally, Zzvestia exhorts all Russian work- 
ers to save a percentage of their earnings to help 
their British brothers win the coal strike. 

This is the last splash we have seen in the recently 
muddied waters of Anglo-Russian relations. For the 
past few weeks the dispute over Russian gold has 
been blurring the issue of settling the coal strike 
and threatening as well the severance of relations 





_with Russia. Now as a pungent oditer dictum comés 


this publication, expressing regret that the strike 
did not succeed in overthrowing the present Gov- 
ernment of England. 

It is perhaps divine retribution that the more the 
Soviet tries to help the workingman in England, the 
worse it becomes for him. All this assistance, moral 
and material, which Russia is thrusting on the 
British miner may be the ounce of strength that 
turns the battle against him. After the general strike 
was over, British sentiment quite rightly began 
veering back to the miner. Likewise, the attention 
of all parties became refocused on the real issue — 
modernization of the coal industry. Then came the 
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Soviet gold dispute which apparently obscured 
the economic issue, alienated sympathy from the 
miners, and threw the Bolshevist bogey into a field 
belonging properly to economists and engineers. The 
miners were highly imprudent in accepting money 
from Russia, though in our opinion they accepted 
it because they were hungry rather than commun- 
istic. It will be an ironic tragedy if a proper consid- 
eration of the miner’s case is defeated because of 
Russian assistance. 


Farm Relief Fallacies 


E wish that every farmer in the country and 

every person who for political or other rea- 
sons is interested in farm relief could read Prof. 
Allyn A. Young’s discussion of the principles under- 
lying the Haugen bill printed elsewhere in this issue. 
As one of the world’s leading economists, as a re- 
sponsible citizen of wide experience, not only in 
Washington, but at many international conferences, 
and as a profound scholar without political bias or 
affiliation, Professor Young has the right to speak 
both objectively and with authority. For the mo- 
ment, the Haugen bill lies quiescent, but the prin- 
ciples which it embodies are forming the rallying 
point around which an extremely serious political 
struggle impends. The more light that can be shed 
on the soundness of those principles, not by fanatics 
or political partisans, but by men of Professor 
Young’s type, the more likely is the verdict of the 
now thoroughly confused electorate to be sound. 


Let the Sunshine In 


en mills of Senate investigations grind slowly, 
but of late years they have ground exceeding 
small. Many a piece — to change the metaphor — 
of American linen which sorely needed laundering 
has been washed in public and, 
on the whole, with salutary re- 
sults. The oil leases, the Daugh- 
erty brand of justice, the Penn- 
sylvania primaries—al! these 
messes and many others have 
been exposed to the sanitary 
effects of light and air; the 
Senators have been muckrakers, 
if you like, but the muck was 
muck, and badly in need of 
raking. Now, in connection with the investigation 
of the Pennsylvania primaries, comes a rather 
feeble, tentative, and incidental inquiry into the 
theory and practice of that important branch of 
invisible government known as the Anti-Saloon 
League. We welcome this inquiry and hope that it 
will be profound, open, and thorough. 

It may be merely a manifestation of our original 
sin, but we have never trusted the Anti-Saloon 





JOHAN BULL 


League. We have never taken the League or its 
officers or its actions at anything like their own esti- 
mated value. In the first place, we have been disin- 
clined to accept anyone’s claim to a monopoly of 
right thinking and moral virtue. In the second place, 
we have seen too many instances where the activi- 
ties of the League have been at odds with ordinarily 
accepted ideas of good citizenship and decent 
ethics to make us agree with the theory that, for the 
Anti-Saloon League, at any rate, the end justified 
the means. Somehow, we could not quite stomach 
the idea of a large organization, lavishly financed 
by anonymous backers, operating, with no public 
scrutiny or control of its methods or expenses, as 
a lobbying, propagandizing body, still less as an ac- 
tive and wealthy agency in political elections. Such 
an organization, we felt, particularly if it secured 
the support of honest and credulous good people, 
church societies, and worthy folk generally, could, 
in the hands of professional, hired executives, be- 
come a sinister force in molding and distorting 
public opinion, and in preventing an important 
problem from being discussed and studied on its 
merits. 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler is not always ingenuous 
or intellectually honest, but, on the whole, he seems 
to have served a cause in which he believed and to 
have labored long for no very great financial reward. 
Not so much may be said for some of his subordi- 
nates. During the past six years these executives 
have disbursed well over $11,000,000 in the dry 
cause. Just how it has been disbursed, just what 
methods or persuasion have been used, and whence 
this large sum came are mysteries about which the 
public has no information. Lobbying and propagan- 
dizing invisible governments are unhealthy things 
at best. When protected by a mantle of alleged 
righteousness and maintaining secrecy because their 
backers are men and women of good intention, they 
are legitimately open to suspicion. At least they 
should report political expenditures as do other 
political organizations; at least the laws concerning 
lobbying should be applied to them as to other 
lobbying organizations. The Anti-Saloon League has 
bulldozed our timid, scared-rabbit Solons for. lo, 
these many years. It is about time for the Solons to 
drag the League out into the open, where honest 
organizations are willing and glad to be, and there, 
as the old revival hymn has it — “Let a little sun- 
shine in!” (Bass, “‘ Sunshine in!’’) 


Brass Knuckles in San Francisco 


O journal insists with more determination than 
THE INDEPENDENT upon the right of indivi- 
duals to strike, whenever refusal of employers to 
correct repressive and wrongful conditions makes 
such extreme action necessary. But with the sort 
of quarrel which the United Brotherhood of 
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Carpenters and Joiners of America has foisted 
upon San Francisco and the Bay district, we have 
little sympathy. Last March, an order was issued 
from the union’s headquarters in Indianapolis to 
the effect that on and after April 1, non-union car- 
penters could not work on the same job in San 
Francisco and the Bay district with union men. No 
question of wages or hours was at issue; no unsavory 
conditions were to be corrected. It was a question of 
principle, purely and simply. 

Even less sympathy can be mustered for the union 
carpenters who struck on April 1 when the situation 
in San Francisco is known. For the past five years, 
building operations in the Bay district have been 
conducted on the “American plan” which was 
agreed to after several years of constant labor 
troubles. Under this plan, there can be no closed 
shop, no “closed-closed”’ shop, nor no “closed-open”’ 
shop. The Industrial Association of the city insists 
on the right of any man to seek, obtain, and retain 
work for which he is fitted, without reference to 
membership or lack of membership in any organiza- 
tion. Since 1921, when the plan was first put into 
operation, building has increased almost two and 
one half times over the preceding five years when 
the closed shop was in force. 

Perhaps it has been too successful according to the 
lights of the United Brotherhood. Perhaps union 
leaders felt that San Francisco’s experience might 
constitute a dangerous example to other cities. 
That they feel the principle involved to be of vitai 
importance, however, is clear from the measures of 
violence employed. Thugs and bruisers have been 
imported, and a campaign of intimidation has been 
vigorously carried on for the past three months. The 
tactics followed are simple and effective. “Wrecking 
crews” of from twenty to three hundred men de- 
scend suddenly upon a job from automobiles and, 
slugging right and left, attempt to drive non-union 
men from work. So far, these measures have met 
with little success. Both sides are determined not to 
give way. The Industrial Association flatly declines 
mediation on the basis of any modification of the 
American plan. The United Brotherhood is equally 
determined to establish its principle. So far as we 
are concerned, our sympathy is entirely with the 
Industrial Association. Deliberate attempts to up- 
set peaceful conditions simply to establish the 
dominance of a union are as illegitimate in theory 
as they are violent in practice. Not by such 
methods do unions promote the welfare of the 
workingman. 


Business and the Farmer’s Wife 


HE farmer’s wife is back in the news, the 

testimony showing that Herbert Quick is still 

right, after thirteen years, in his diagnosis of the 
drift from farm to cities. Said he: 


My explorations of the souls of farmers, backed 
by my own life on the farm, and the lives my mother, 
sisters, aunts, cousins, and women neighbors lived, 
lead me to the conclusion that the drift to the cities 
has been largely a woman’s movement. . . . Just 
to the degree that the farmers have reached the 
plane of letting the wife and daughter vote on the 
future of the family, they have been pushed toward 
the city. 


Isolation used to be the stock explanation of all 
rural social ills, yet, since 1913, good roads, auto- 
mobiles, telephones, and radios have reduced rural 
isolation to an amazing extent. Nevertheless, the 
woman is still pulling away from the land. Why? 
Partly to win better schooling for her children, 
since country schools have not gone ahead equally 
with pedagogy and transportation. Partly to win 
better housekeeping facilities. 

Farmers generally buy improved machinery as 
fast as they can; but they do not buy plumbing, 
dish-and-clothes washers, and other aids to better 
housekeeping in the same ratio. The farm dollar is 
still too short to cover many domestic comforts and 
conveniences. During the war, milk prices were 
frequently fixed by arbitration on the basis of 
thirty cents an hour for farm labor. The average 
working farmer is lucky to be getting that for his 
time today, after due allowance for other expenses. 
How can a thirty-cents-an-hour man buy all he 
would like to buy of the products and services of 
seventy-cents-an-hour men, no abler or more in- 
dustrious than himself? It simply can’t be done. 
This economic disadvantage must pass before 
farmers can provide their wives with the household 
improvements which will keep the latter satisfied 
with farm life. 

Here is a vast market never likely to contain less 
than one third of our total population, and already 
“sold” on many sorts of household appliances now 
found chiefly in cities and suburbs. Give the farm 
more buying power and it will respond with orders 
to gladden a host of sales managers. The woman in 
the house has been converted to new methods by 
magazine advertising; her husband, to keep peace in 
the family and avoid change, would meet her wishes 
if he could. Isn’t it time for manufacturers and city 


‘wage earners to quit considering farmers merely as 


producers of cheap food and think of them as 
potential consumers of city products — prospects, 
order signers, customers? 

In a thousand ways the nation pays for dis- 
couraged farmers and depressed farmers’ wives. 
But these costs, mostly social and incalculable, 
lack the driving force of trade argument. Therefore, 
we ask business, which has witnessed the stimulating 
effect of high industrial wages upon sales, to reflect 
upon the flourishing trade which might be done with 
farmers’ wives if farmers were making the equiva- 
lent of city wages. 
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AMERICA’S DEBT TO KOSCIUSKO 


Hero of Two Continents Arrived Here 150 Years Ago 


The exact date of his arrival in the Colonies 
is unknown. It is enough that in the early 
summer of 1776 he found them on the 
verge of becoming a nation. Applying 
to the Board of War, he was put to 
work fortifying the city of Philadelphia 
against an expected attack of the 
British fleet. General Gates then sent 
him to throw up fortifications in 
defense of Saratoga, where, thanks 
greatly to his work, America won a 
victory which not only made the cam- 


epic poem. He was born in 1746 at a paign successful, but gained for her from 
time when his country languished beneath France recognition as an independent nation. 
her Saxon kings. As a cadet of the Royal School —(Courtesy“Poland”) + After the winter in which the army suffered at 
in Warsaw, he witnessed the Pulaski uprisingand wepat struck Valley Forge, he was assigned the all-important 
the guerrilla warfare that characterized the rule IN 1835 COM- task of fortifying the Hudson at West Point. 
of the second Catherine’s minister. Five years of repeegoein “aca This work progressed for two years with such 
study abroad, possibly in the Ecole Militaire at xoscrusko,anp _ success that the British dared not attack. 

Paris, completed his education; and with the | WASHINGTON Despite the gift of lands at the conclusion of 
partition of Poland between Russia, Austria, and Prussia _—_ peace, Kosciusko could remain away from Poland no 
he left in bitterness and sorrow for the New World. longer. How King Stanislas betrayed Poland’s cause, 











(geen patriot leaders who have dedicated 
their lives to liberty, Thaddeus Kosci- 
usko occupies an important place. His is 
a name immortally associated with Po- 
land’s struggle against Russia as well as 
with the American Revolution. Today 
it is to be especially honored, for the 
summer of 1926 marks the sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of Kosciusko’s 
arrival in this country. 

To do justice to the life of Poland’s 
greatest national hero would require an 





His First Love “A GENTLEMAN OF SCIENCE AND MERIT ”’ 
The father of the young lady in question had her sent beyond Washington thanking Kosciusko for his invaluable services as 
the reach of Kosciusko’s attentions and arranged her mar- engineer of fortifications. The two greatest works of this kind 
riage with another. Kosciusko’s bitterness over the affair which Poland’s national hero performed were his defenses at 
added to his unhappiness over Poland's partition and did Saratoga and West Point. At the latter place he met Washing- 


much to drive him to America ton who had already formed a high opinion of his ability 
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‘* HOPE FOR A SEASON BADE THE WORLD FAREWELL, IN PRISON AT ST. PETERSBURG 
AND FREEDOM SHRIEKED AS KOSCIUSKO FELL When released by Emperor Paul and given back his sword, Kos- 
The Battle of Maciejowice in which the badly armed Poles were de- ciusko declined to receive it, saying, ‘‘ 1 have no more need of a sword, 
cisively defeated by an army with three times their number, and Kos- as I have no longer a country.’’ The Poland of which he had been the 
ciusko, covered with wounds, fell into the hands of the enemy idol and dictator had lost her finest sons through death and exile 


how in 1794 the Polish peas- 
antry rose with Kosciusko 
as its leader are events that 
belong to another history. 
Not until later life did the - 
great patriot again visit Amer- 
ica; but here his work was 
done, and his stay was brief. 
From the America of his youth 
he seems to have received a 
lifelong impression. Perhaps 
the thought of her starved, 
ragged, yet victorious troops 
inspired him while he led his 
army of scythe-bearing Poles. _s ae 
Liberty for all was the goal - — mE ae 
toward which he fought, lib- ‘ er ‘Ge 
erty even for the slaves of the 
cotton plantations and the 
serfs who worked in his fields. 
To the American cause his 
chief contributions were the 
influence of his highly admi- 
rable character, the scientific 
knowledge to which the “Gi- 
braltar of the Hudson” stands 
a monument today, the judg- 


ment which helped to win the ( hotos on these two pages courtesy Kosciusko Foundation) 
TALES OF A GLorious PAsT 


victory at Saratoga, and the en- ‘initial ™ ¢ dicanaeal ‘eeieial 

: : : osciusko in 1817, the year of his death, telling stories to Swiss children — perhaps about George 
Hage with og he worked Washington, perhaps of his own lost land. Here in the quiet town of Solothurn, Switzerland, he 
or the country s reedom. died, following a fall from his horse 
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The Economics of Farm Relief 


By Allyn A. Young 


among the world’s economists. He deserves 

that place, for his work reflects a remarkable 
combination of qualities — knowledge, judgment, 
and analytical power. Much weight, therefore, has 
properly been given to his finding that an essential 
part of the scheme for agricultural relief embodied 
in the recently defeated Haugen bill is “economi- 
cally feasible and not 


S IR JOSIAH STAMP has a distinguished place 


small as compared with the amount consumed within 
the country — for which considerably higher prices 
would have to be paid. It is clear, therefore, that, 
with price discrimination of the kind proposed, 
American farmers would get more money for a 
wheat crop of given size than if they had to sell in a 
completely open market not fenced off from the rest 
of the world. This is what Sir Josiah Stamp meant 

when he said that the 





scheme was ‘“‘economi- 





fallacious.” 


This finding was an- 
nounced in a letter to 
Vice President Dawes, 
with whom Sir Josiah 
had been associated as a 
member of the commis- 
sion which formulated 
the Dawes Plan. Few 


Defeat of the Haugen farm-relief bill by the Senate 
simply serves to augment the cry in the West that its 
principles, analyzed here, be translated into legislation. 
Professor Young of Harvard was Director of the Bureau 
of Research, War Trade Board, 1917-18, Chief of the 
Division of Economics and Statistics of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, 1918-19, a former 
president of the American Economic Association, and 
a member of the American delegation to the League 

of Nations economic conference last spring 


cally feasible and not 
fallacious,” and this, I 
infer, was about all that 
he meant. 

But this is by no 
means all that there is to 
the problem. For one 
thing, although a neces- 





economists, I am sure, 


sary condition, it is not 








would quarrel with Sir 

Josiah’s conclusion, provided proper emphasis is put 
on the reservations with which he safeguards it; and 
few economists, I am equally sure, would see in it 
sufficient ground for supporting the Haugen bill or 
any similar project. 

Price discrimination, where conditions make it 
feasible, is generally a profitable business policy. 
It is feasible, however, only when different groups of 
buyers can in some way be segregated in different 
markets, so as to separate those who are willing to 
buy at high prices from those who are unwilling to 
buy except at lower prices. In a competitive market, 
segregation of different classes of buyers is impossi- 
ble. But it is a familiar practice in monopolistic 
fields where price discrimination goes under such 
names as “class price,” “dumping,” and “charging 
what the traffic will bear.” 

The Haugen bill proposed to erect machinery 
which would so modify existing competitive condi- 
tions as to give farmers the advantage of dis- 
criminatory prices for their staple products. With 
foreign competition shut out of the domestic market 
by the tariff, that market was to be further segre- 
gated by establishing agencies which would bid up 
prices in the domestic market and dump the surplus 
on foreign markets for whatever it would bring. 
Now, within reasonable limits domestic consumers 
will pay higher prices for wheat without greatly de- 
creasing the amounts they will buy. Within reason- 
able limits, again, the foreign market will absorb 
additional quantities of wheat without any large 
reduction of price. The amount of wheat exported 
— for which prices would be somewhat reduced — is 


a sufficient condition for 
the success of such a plan that the demand for wheat 
be relatively inelastic — little affected by changes of 
price. It is also necessary that the supply of wheat 
should be relatively inelastic — relatively insensitive 
to the stimulus of higher prices. If higher prices lead 
to larger crops, there will be a larger export surplus 
and larger losses on that surplus. In the measure 
that such increased losses appear, the plan would 
fail of its objective. Sir Josiah Stamp says that he 
was given “as a statement of fact” that the agri- 
cultural industry “is for the most part in an eco- 
nomic condition of decreasing returns: that is, 
stimulus does not bring in new supply at lower aver- 
age cost,” and he is careful to say that he expresses 
no opinion as to “the efficiency of the maintenance 
of price,” if this assumption —or any of several 
other assumptions given him — is incorrect. 


HIS particular assumption may be incorrect. 

Agriculture is now burdened with an excessive 
overhead in the form of taxes, interest on indebted- 
ness, and the cost of maintaining a surplus farm 
population. There is room for a very considerable 
increase in agricultural production without any 
comparable increase in these fixed charges. A definite 
prospect of higher prices would promptly evoke a 
larger output, and under the price-fixing scheme all 
of the increase would have to be marketed abroad at 
a loss. Probably, in the case of wheat, the increase 
would not be large enough to absorb all the profits 
which might be derived from the operation of the 
plan. But it would lessen the profits; it would put a 
heavy strain upon the administration of the plan; 
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and it would, at best, create a thoroughly unsound 
situation. The situation would be unsound because, 
with production thus overexpanded, there would be 
a serious collapse if the Government’s prop were at 
any time removed. 


HE fundamental obstacle to successful price 

regulation or price maintenance in any purely 
competitive field of industry is that it is impractica- 
ble to regulate output or to close the doors to the 
entry of new labor and new capital. Successful price 
maintenance calls for something like a unified 
monopolistic control of production, and that is out 
of the question in an industry like agriculture. 

Weak at its best, the case for the economic 
possibilities of the control of agricultural prices is 
strongest in the case of wheat. But even if it were 
feasible to give these advantages to wheat growers 
alone, the amount of land devoted to wheat growing 
would promptly be increased at the expense of other 
products. Attempts to control the prices of other 
agricultural products would encounter special diffi- 
culties. The demand for meat — and hence for 
livestock — is much more elastic — that is, more 
affected by price advances — than the demand for 
wheat. The export market for some products — 
corn, for example — is so small as compared with the 
domestic market that unsalable surpluses would be 
piled up as a result of buying quantities large enough 
to raise domestic prices to the desired point. Other 
farm products, notably cotton, are raw materials 
for American industries. The net effect of controlling 
the prices of these particular products would be 
that while the American manv- » 
facturer would have to pay 
more for his raw materials, his 
foreign competitors would get 
the same materials on the bar- 
gain counter. This situation 
would call, first, for some def- 
inite system of refunding to 
the American manufacturer the 
excess, or price differential, 
paid by him on raw materials 
used in making goods for ex- 
port, and, second, for higher 
tariff protection against goods 
of foreign manufacture. And 
this is not the only point at 
which price control would 
tend toward the piling up of 
complications. 

There are other circum- 
stances, too, which make cot- 
ton a peculiarly refractory 
subject for price control. The 
United States produces so 
large a part of the world’s 
total supply that any notable 


(Keystone) 





Sir JOSIAH STAMP 


British economist who believes an essential 
part of the Haugen bill to be ‘‘ economically 
feasible and not fallacious ”’ 


increase in our own exports would amount toa rather 
large percentage increase in the aggregate amount 
of cotton — from all sources — offered on foreign 
markets. These markets would not absorb this 
additional supply except at markedly reduced 
prices. So much of our cotton crop is exported that 
the losses incurred in this way might easily eat up 
all the profits derived from the higher prices domes- 
tic consumers would have to pay. It is so obvious 
that price control would work badly in the case of 
cotton that some of the advocates of price control 
have suggested that the cotton might be left out, 
and that cotton growers might be compensated by 
a direct bonus. 


AN obstacle to the success of any method of con- 
trolling the prices of agricultural products is the 
absence of any criterion of a “fair and reasonable” 
price. Such criteria are always loose and uncertain. 
In the case of agriculture, they are virtually non- 
existent. A few years ago, when the prices of agri- 
cultural products were lower than they are now, 
proposals for price fixing usually embodied the no- 
tion that agricultural prices were to be brought back 
into supposed harmony with other prices. That is, 
some past period, when agriculture was prosperous, 
was to be taken as affording a norm, or standard. 
The task of the price fixer, then, would be to keep 
agricultural prices in about the same average rela- 
tion to other prices as obtained in the supposedly 
“normal” period. I am not sure just what the 
advocates of price fixing would propose to do in a 
situation in which the ordinary forces of supply and 
demand, if unimpeded, would 
raise agricultural prices meas- 
urably above the point indi- 
cated by the so-called “norm.” 

Dubious at best, the notion 
that the movement of agri- 
cultural prices should be kept 
within a groove, always main- 
taining a fixed relation to the 
movement of prices in general, 
fails completely in the case of 
the prices of separate agri- 
cultural products. Who would 
care to maintain that the size 
of the crop, the extent of foreign 
demand, the activities of the 
boll weevil, and the new compe- 
tition of rayon should have no 
effect whatever upon the price 
of cotton? We do not have to 
take these questions seriously, 
however, for the proponents of 
price control no longer rest 
their case upon the “malad- 
justment” that now exists 
between agricultural prices 
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and other sorts of prices. Agricultural prices now, as 
a group, are not very far below the supposed 
normal points, and some agricultural prices are 
distinctly above normal. It is clear that a _nor- 
mal adjustment would be unsatisfactory. What 
appears really to be wanted is a guarantee of a 
satisfactory return upon the “capital” invested in 
agriculture. That is, it is held that prices should be 
high enough to provide the farmer reasonable profits 
over and above his costs of production. It is upon 
some such basis that we regulate the rates and 
the earnings of railways and of public utilities. Is 
not the American farmer entitled to a fair return 
upon his capital, quite as much as the public service 
corporation? 

Apart from the fact that the public service under- 
taking is a monopoly while the farmers are engaged 
in the most competitive of all businesses, the task 
of determining what should justly be counted as 
invested capital, difficult enough in the case of 
public utilities, becomes simply impossible in the 
case of agriculture. The farmer’s largest invest- 
ment is in his land, and the price of land depends 
upon how profitable agriculture is; that is, upon the 
crops the farmer can grow and the prices he can 
get for them. The farmer’s land is like the public 
utility’s franchise. Its ownership carries with it an 
opportunity to engage in an undertaking for profit. 
Whether the land or the franchise is worth much or 
little depends upon the prospective profitableness of 
the possible undertaking. And that in turn depends 
upon a number of different things. 


[' one could effectively control agricultural prices, 
one would, in fact, control land values. This is 
the vital fact behind the price-control movement. 
The real significance high or low prices have for the 
American farmer is that a new level of prices and 
profits, continued over a short period of years, is 
quickly reflected in changed land values. The un- 
duly heavy overhead costs which the farmer now 
has to carry are, in considerable part, a sequel of the 
postwar agricultural boom and the accompanying 
rise of land values. It was then that agriculture 
became heavily overcapitalized and an enormous 
structure of fixed charges was created. The current 
proposals for price control, such as the Haugen bill, 
are, in effect, proposals for the artificial valorization 
of .a part, at least, of what is already an inflated 
system of land values. 

These proposals, though recently defeated in the 
Senate, are likely to be revived again. I believe 
them to be in large part unworkable, and so far as 
they are workable, I believe that they would, if put 
into practice, do more harm than good. But the dis- 
cussion of them has had a profoundly useful educa- 
tional influence. Agricultural depression is real, and 
one cannot disprove it merely by pointing to the 
fact that agricultural prices are higher than they 


were a few years ago. Professors Warren and Pear- 
son of Cornell University have made abundantly 
clear in a recent work that agricultural depressions 
are necessarily longer lived than depressions in other 
fields of industry and trade. In agriculture, liquida- 
tion is a slower and more painful process, not to be 
accomplished in a moment. 


HE farmers of the country were not primarily 

responsible for the overcapitalization of agricul- 
ture. That was an inevitable fruit of our postwar infla- 
tion. Nor can one blame the farmers for asking that 
something be done for them. They have seen the 
protective tariff readjusted so as to take some ac- 
count of changes in world prices and in the condi- 
tionsof international competition. They have learned 
that the tariff on agricultural products is, for the 
most part, a formal and empty thing. They hold 
that agriculture should be given favors commen- 
surate with those which the protected manufacturing 
industries enjoy. 

A quarter of a century ago David Lubin, remem- 
bered as the founder of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, preached a doctrine which came to be 
known as Lubinism. The doctrine was, in effect, 
that the Government should pay a bounty upon 
agricultural exports so as to compensate the farmer 
for the loss of foreign markets and for the higher cost 
of living which come as the results of the restrictions 
the protective tariff puts upon imports of manu- 
factured goods. The adoption of Lubinism would put 
a direct burden upon taxpayers, and Lubin sug- 
gested that a considerable part of that burden might 
be properly borne by the protected industries. 
Price-fixing proposals, like those of the Haugen bill, 
would put the burden directly upon American 
consumers of agricultural products. But, although 
Lubinism and price control employ different tech- 
niques, they have a common purpose and a common 
logic. 

The farmer is right when he holds that some of the 
things proffered as substitutes for price control, such 
as cooperative marketing and further improvements 
in the machinery of agricultural credit, are at best 
mere palliatives. And yet it is difficult to see just 
what, aside from reducing the tariff, the Federal 
Government can do that will really afford the farmer 
the relief he asks for and needs. The present situa- 
tion is one of the results of the war. The burdens of 
war are never equitably distributed, and an undue 
proportion of them have fallen upon the American 
landowning farmer. If I knew of any really effective 
way of redressing the balance, I would support it. 
As things are, I think, the farmer has a genuine in- 
terest in two things: first, sizable tariff reduction; 
second, the maintenance of generally stable condi- 
tions and, in particular, the avoidance of another 
period of inflated prices necessitating further re- 
adjustment and distressing unrest. 
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LL day long a sti- 
& fling haze had 
M hung over the 


city. To me, just down 
from the cool orchid- 


haunted hills of Con- 


Birds in a City 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


City dwellers seem all too often separated 
from the wild life of the open. But Mr. Scoville, 


Philadelphia lawyer and famous naturalist, 


bears witness that a careful eye sometimes 
finds strange visitors in the midst of the 
traffic’s roar 


blend perfectly with the 
pebbled surface. There 
the nests are safe from 
weasels, hawks, and jays, 
and they are always 
sure of a plentiful food 





necticut, there seemed 


supply of flies, mosqui- 





toes, and other insects. 





nothing but heat and 
noise and dust in Phila- 
delphia. Night fell hot and heavy, and I tossed on a 
bed at the club seven times heated and listened to 
the groaning of the trolley cars as they passed 
forever beneath my window. Cornwall, cool, green, 
and beautiful, with its flower fields and bird songs, 
its dawns and sunsets and moonrises, seemed as 
far away and long gone as Eden. 

Suddenly, through the clangor of the cars I heard 
a sound which at first I thought I must have 
dreamed. Then it came again, clear and unmistak- 
able through the heavy air like the twanging of a 
plucked cello string, that mysterious bowstring 
note that the nighthawk makes with its wings in 
the dark as it swoops through the air after night- 
flying insects. A moment later came its call, “peent, 
peent,” and I saw above the glare of the electric 
lights a black circling bird which showed a white 
throat and wing bars when it turned. 

As a boy I used to see those hunters of the night 
at twilight and in the dawn dusk — lonely, mys- 
terious birds hawking above the dim meadows. 
Sometimes I would find their gray spotted eggs 
on bare rocks in hidden upland pastures. On the 
far side of the milk-house lot, where one could 
walk from stone to stone across the whole field and 
never touch foot to ground, was a flat-topped rock 
hidden in the fragrant grass. There a pair of night- 
hawks nested year after year and reared strange 
sprawling fledglings. That sweltering night in the 
city I felt as if the bird had come down from the 
north country as a special messenger to tell me that 
the way was still open and the peace still waiting — 
and I fell asleep to dream of green pastures and 
cool hilltops. 

Since then, however, I have found that the 
nighthawks have moved to our cities — perhaps 
the last bird one would expect to find there. I 
rarely meet them any more in the country, but 
every summer in Philadelphia and New York I 
hear their call at twilight and see them zigzagging 
through the smoky haze which there takes the place 
of the sky. In the city they nest on the flat roofs of 
office buildings and apartment houses which are 
seldom visited, where their gray speckled eggs 


The nighthawk is not 
the only one of our wilder birds which has moved 
to Philadelphia. A year or so ago I was attending in 
an equity suit before a master in chancery, one of 
the most dignified of that grave and reverend breed. 
His office was in the very center of the city, sur- 
rounded by skyscrapers. As I sat and listened to 
the droning testimony, across a patch of sky which 
showed through a window I caught a flash of long, 
narrow wings. Only a falcon could give that arrowy 
swoop, and I léaned forward quickly. To my utter 
amazement, I saw a duck hawk go past. The duck 
hawk is the peregrine falcon of the old hawking 
days and is the fastest flyer of all of our birds. That 
one passed so near that I could see its black mus- 
taches and hooked bill and the enormous yellow 
feet which made Audubon give it the name of the 
“big-footed hawk.” 


HE last time I had seen a duck hawk was in 
a lonely aerie among the mountains of northern 
Pennsylvania where I had climbed down a cliff and 
sat in the nest with two white fledglings, while their 
fierce mother swooped and called through the 
depths below. Yet today here was one of the rarest 
of our hawks circling in the air before me in the 
very heart of a great city. In trying to follow its 
flight I moved about so much that the master 
thought I was annoyed by the draft and kindly 
ordered that the window be closed. 
Later on I found that the duck hawk had chosen 
as his aerie the hat of the statue of William Penn, 


‘which towers 535 feet. There safe above the seethe 


of the city he lived, feeding comfortably on the 
colony of pigeons which infests and dirties the 
public buildings of our city. For two winters that 
hawk was one of the sights of Philadelphia and a joy 
to all visiting and resident ornithologists. Then some 
son of Belial, whose grave may pigeons defile, shot 
him from an office window. 

A friend tells me that another duck hawk has 
adopted New York as his winter residence, living 
in a sheltered nook on the summit of one of the 
tallest of the office buildings and, like the other, 
feeding on pigeons. In connection with this one he 
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has noted the interesting fact that the hawk, like 
a good sportsman, refuses to kill his game sitting. 
A crafty old cock pigeon who was pursued by that 
bird was evidently aware of this falcon trait, for 
he alighted on a window sill near my friend’s office 
and sat there all day without stirring a feather, 
while the duck hawk circled around him and finally 
alighted near by. When my friend finally left his 
office for the day, pigeon and hawk were still there, 
each waiting for the other to make the first move. 
The great horned owl has a similar habit. One has 
been seen to alight on a limb beside a roosting 
turkey and gradually push the drowsy fowl from off 
the branch, seizing it only when it was in the air. 
It was in another city that I recently met with 
other highflyers. In company with one of the judges 
of Newark I was crossing the current of traffic 
which surges along the main street of that city. 
As we reached the curb my companion stared 
skyward. 
~ “Airplanes!” he exclaimed, pointing toward two 
black forms that were swinging and veering in 
mid-sky. Thereupon, he discoursed learnedly and 
at length upon the progress of the-age. Judges are 
not to be lightly contradicted, yet as I watched 
those distant figures I became convinced that they 
were one of the earliest makes of airplanes known, 
being none other than the old, reliable buzzard 
brand. Without a flutter or a flap the two turkey 
vultures circled the sky as their ancestors had done 
ages before the first man learned to walk erect. 
Indeed, it was by watching them that, after a 
million years or so, mankind has at last learned the 
secret of the air — which, after all, is not so much a 
matter of flying as of soaring. 


It was just before we entered the war that I had 
another high adventure in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia in which a real airplane played a part. I 
was in the middle of a tennis match at one of the 
country clubs when from mid-sky came an ominous, 
droning note. Looking up we saw a military air- 
plane with its red, white, and blue badge, circling 
and slanting overhead. Even as we watched, a speck 
showed above it and a bird swept into sight through 
the blue, so large and so high up that, until the light 


fell on its wings, it seemed to be another ’plane. 


” our latitude a bird of that size could only be 
one of two: a great blue heron or a bald eagle. 
Suddenly, as if shining on silver, the sun gleamed 
on a snowy head and tail, the hall marks of a bald 
eagle. Many times I have met our national bird 
under impressive circumstances. Once, on the shore 
of a lake, I saw an eagle harassed by a black and 
scurrilous crow. The old monarch did not even 
look at his assailant, but started skyward in mag- 
nificent circles, followed by his reviler until the 
height was too much for the crow and he flapped 
his way down to a lower level. Again, beside a lonely 
bay in Canada, I once saw an eagle with out- 
stretched wings scream at the rising sun from the 
top of a dead tree; and only last March I came upon 
a magnificent pair of eagles guarding their nest on 
an island in Delaware Bay. Yet none of those 
meetings with this king of the upper air has ever 
seemed to me as dramatic as that one back in 1917. 
Then it was vividly as though our grim national 
bird had come down to inspect one of the first of 
the fighting "planes and to help keep the skies of 


America free. 





In Harbor 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


One cannot call it sorrow any more, 

It is so vague and far-away a feeling. 
Faintly the memory of her goes stealing 
Out like a ship that seeks another shore. 


Once it was like the angry sweep of knives 
To see the joy of love on others’ faces. 

Now it is good to hear the sailors’ wives 
Croon as the homing vessels find their places. 


There is so much that we need not remember — 
There is so little we may not forget — 
How can I know the day will not come yet 
That brings to ash a slowly dying ember? 


So many lovers of the spar and mast, 

In some far harbor blue with arctic air, 

Have seen a graceful ship go sailing past 

That might as well have stopped and anchored there. 


A. K. Laine. 
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The Search for the Superman 


Failing to Find Him in Life, Human Imagination Creates Him 


ARK TWAIN, in characteristic mood, once de- 

scribed little Eve naming the animals. “That,” 
she said, ‘“‘shall be an Ichthyosaurus.” ‘“‘But why do you 
call it an Ichthyosaurus?” Adam asked. “Can’t you 
tell?” Eve retorted. ‘It looks like an Ichthyosaurus.” 

And so with the superman. He is labeled according to 
what we imagine him to be, yet primarily he is a myth, 
a product of the imagination, a titanic impostor whose 
superqualities are two thirds superstition, and who in 
this world was feared, loved, or tormented, crowned in a 
halo of distance, and placed upon Sinai or 
Olympus. We find him in legend and litera- 
ture, but in present-day actuality his true 
greatness goes unrecognized. 

Of “arms and the man” there is much 
that might be said. In the visionary age 
of the Greeks the superman was a force 
upon earth, a demigod who ruled the 
elements and the lives and deeds of 
heroes. The dawn awaited his flam- 
ing chariot, the sea obeyed his 
lifted trident, and with his hands 
he hurled the lightnings and 
supported the world upon his 
back! He seems to spring from 
the naive imagination of child- 
hood which never even at- 
tempts to distinguish between 
the real and the fancied. The 
Greek gods could hardly be called 
supermen except in that they were 
children. They had their petty jeal- 
ousies, their moods of sulkiness, of 
generosity, their special potencies in 
place of individual character, their 
weapons, their enjoyment of things 
physical; although for all that they 
were immortal. They were not in the 
least self-conscious. They accepted their 
destiny and realized all that was in their 
nature. They were not, as in the Middle 
Ages, tormented by the flesh. 

With the overthrow of an egocentric 
civilization and the rise of Christianity 
supermen were left to wrestle with their 
instincts and to kill in order to save their 
own souls. It was from such a state that 
the happy warrior emerged, a creation 
of stuffed armor and moral virtue, a 
fetish to right the world’s wrong. But 
eyes grew weary of searching the heavens, 
and gradually man’s gaze wavered and re- Hercules 
turned to earth. The surge of vitality that 
accompanied the Renaissance came as a 
reversion to pagan times. Supermen such 
as Marlowe’s Tamburlaine hulked bathet- 















(Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
A PROTOTYPE 


of Cyprus 
performed twelve labors 
to expiate his madness, 
first strangling a lion 
whose impenetrable 
skin he wore as armor 


ically from triumph to triumph, wallowed in gore and 
Senecan bombast, defied the universe in an orgy of in- 
dividualism, and in the end yielded to death. Lust for 
power became lust for knowledge. Don Quixote was un- 
horsed by a windmill. Milton’s Satan was chased back to 
hell. Faust, in proving life’s pleasures, ended in remorse. 
The superman grew disillusioned, sophisticated, and 
bored. We see him as a Don Juan, a John Tanner, and 
today we laugh at his exaggerated posturings. 
As for a race of supermen, there would soon be no pre- 
fix. The superman must forever remain the 
individualist. Perhaps he is like Achilles or 
Perseus with some divine dispensation to 
protect him; perhaps he appears as a great 
general, the outcome of whose blunders 
history has glorified. Frequently, woman is 
his undoing; often, his vanity is the source 
of his immortal prowess. In modern 
times he is little in evidence. Our 
society is self-sufficient without 
him, so that we lock him up to 
insure our democratic freedom. 
We have lost our childlike faith 
in him just as he has lost it in 
himself. He doubts; he fears his 
own weakness, and courageously 
acknowledges cowardice. He nei- 
ther seeks to “justify the ways 
of God to man” nor to crush out in- 
famy and rid the earth of dogma. 
Instead, he dreams troubled dreams, 
smiles compassionately upon human 
frailties, and while the Promethean 
fire still smolders in his grasp — out of 
the gnawing voids of inferiority — he 
creates a repast for Jove’s eagle. 

“The reasonable man adapts him- 
self to the world; the unreasonable man 
persists in trying to adapt the world to 

himself. All progress depends upon the 
unreasonable man.” From these words 
of the incorrigible Tanner comes a chal- 
lenge to Twentieth Century idealism. 
Formerly, the superman was crucified for 
his unreasonable beliefs; today, he is mis- 
understood. Although a dauntless figure, 
he does not seem to belong in this world. 
It cramps his style and presages his de- 
cline. The present will not contain him. 
He lives in the future and dies in the past. 
Only in myth does his spirit attain its true 
titanic greatness. How, then, shall we find 
him? Like Nietzsche, we must go into soli- 
tude — ‘‘and when we have created him, 
let us drape him in the great veil of Becoming 
and let the light of midday shine upon him.” 
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‘THE PUNISHMENT OF PROMETHEUS,” BY GILBERT JAMES 


For stealing fire from Zeus, Prometheus was bound to a rock 
where an eagle feasted daily upon his liver. Hercules is said to 
have slain the eagle. To Epimetheus, brother of the offender, 
Zeus sent woman ‘‘to dwell a great plague among mortal men" 


(Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


“Tue Rock oF Doom,” BY BURNE-JONES 


Like Hercules, Perseus was a son of Zeus. In slaying Medusa he wore a 
cap which made him invisible and a shield in which he might see the 
monster without having her direct glance turn him to stone. Returning 
from this mission he rescued the chained Andromeda from a sea monster 


“THE BLINDING OF SAMSON” 
By REMBRANDT 


By virtue of his hair, Samson 


was gifted with superhuman 
strength. Through his boyhood 
no razor was permitted to touch 
his head. Finding that his wife 
had gone off with the Philis- 
tines, he set fire to the fields of 
this people and slew a thousand 
of their number with the jaw- 
bone of an ass. Delilah betrayed 
him when she discovered the 
secret of his might. He was 
shorn, blinded, and flung into 
prison. Later, when exhibited 
to the multitude, he flung back 
his cropped locks again and, 
in a final supreme effort, 
brought the roof of the temple 
crashing down upon himself 
and his captors 
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“THE SEVEN SINS” 
By Epwin AusTIN ABBEY 
Sir Galahad, who engaged 
all seven in mortal combat, 
belongs to the cycle of me- 
dizval romance that centers 
about King Arthur. From 
the court of this half-legend- 
ary monarch many knights 
set out in quest of the Holy 
Grail. Galahad alone saw 
the sacred vessel and his soul 
was borne up to heaven by 
a great multitude of angels. 
As warrior and superman 
“his strength was as the 
strength of ten because his 

heart was pure”’ 
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(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) (From* The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood," by Howard Pyle. Courtesy Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


DEATH OF ROLAND AT RONCEVAUX “ROBIN SHOOTETH His Last SHarFt,”’ by HowarpD PYLE 
Roland, according to the French epic, was prefect of Even Robin Hood, who with his arrow could split.a willow wand, had his 


Brittany and nephew of Charles the Great. He and 20,000 destined vulnerability..He died by the treachery of a prioress who opened one 
men were betrayed to the infidels when with his dying of his arteries and let him bleed to death.. Upon the spot where his last arrow 
breath he blew the horn that summoned King Charles fell he was buried by his trusty friend, Little John 
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(Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


Faust AND MARGUERITE 
The legend of Faust traces back to a German 
astrologer supposed to have lived in the Six- 
teenth Century. The ‘‘Historia de Johan 
Faustus’’ which appeared about 1587 was 
brought into English literature by Christopher 
Marlowe and later became the theme of Goethe's 
AN Epic ENCOUNTER famous work. As a superman, Faust pays 
Quixotic idealism receives another jolt when the hero of Cervantes’ dearly for his daring deviation 
immortal romance tilts with a windmill and goes down to defeat. 
The episode is here illustrated by Gustave Doré 


‘‘LIKE ALCIBIADES HE HAS THE ART OF LIVING IN ALL CLIMES WITH EASE” 


Though facing starvation in an open boat, Don Juan retains his sense of supersophistication. This painting by Delacroix represents 
the drawing of lots to see which shall die that the rest may live 
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Repudiation —a Senatorial Nightmare 


HEN the aver- 
age American 
citizen is told 


that foreign investors 
hold some $75,000,000 
of bonds issued by and 
subsequently repudiated 
by eight States of the 


By R. M. Boeckel 


The flat repudiation of $75,000,000 of indebted- 
ness to foreign powers by certain of our Southern 
States, believes Mr. Boeckel, author of ‘‘Labor’s 
Money,” will continue to be a rattling skeleton in 
the Government's financial closet until such time 
as the Senate ventures to drag the debts from their 
hiding place behind the Eleventh Amendment and 
yield them to a board of arbitration 


The Association of 
British Chambers of 
Commerce, in a resolu- 
tion unanimously 
adopted April 22, 1926, 
called upon the British 
Foreign Secretary to 
bring the outstanding 


. debts of the eight South- 








American Union — Ala- 


ern States to the atten- 





bama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina — and 
that this repudiated indebtedness is a source of 
steadily increasing embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the conduct of its 
foreign relations, he is at first incredulous, but 
quickly concludes that the bonds are Confederate 
securities, invalidated in 1865 by the defeat of the 
South in its war of secession. 

This mistake, when made by so high an authority 
as an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in con- 
nection with the discussion four years ago of the 
funding of the British war debt to the United States, 
was quickly corrected by the British press. The 
Treasury spokesman who pointed in 1922 to the 
provision of the Fourteenth Amendment that 
“neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid 
of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States” as covering the debts in question has since 
had occasion to become better informed on the 
general subject of the repudiated Southern debts. 
He now knows that they were “contracted for in- 
dustrial purposes” — many of them long in advance 
of the Civil War. 

Although strongly urged to do so, Stanley Bald- 
win failed in his negotiations with the American 
World War Debt Funding Commission to press for 
consideration of this defaulted indebtedness as an 
offset in fixing the principal sum to be paid by 
Great Britain into the Treasury of the United 
States over a period of sixty-two years. Since the 
signing of the British agreement, however, Belgium, 
Italy, and France have all been given better terms, 
thus raising the possibility of a future revision of the 
settlement with Great Britain. While the British 
Government at present is not disposed to argue that 
the burdens assumed in the Baldwin agreement are 
beyond its “capacity to pay,” this may, in the 
future, turn out to be the case — and it is the con- 
templation of this possibility that has led to renewed 
agitation over the Southern debts in Great Britain 
and, to some extent, in.other countries. 


tion of the United States 
Government through the American Ambassador at 
London, and to note: “That in view of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which prevents an individual bringing a suit against 
a State in the United States courts of justice, it is 
hoped that the Federal Government of the United 
States of America will take such action as may 
appear proper to it to remedy the injustice, and 
will assist the creditors to obtain a hearing of their 
claims against the said States of the Union in the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 


Cc is not known whether the British Foreign Office 
has complied with this request and urged the 
United States to take steps to “remedy the injus- 
tice,” but there appears to be little this Government 
could do in the circumstances. The United States 
Treasury itself holds $403,666 of the defaulted 
bonds — purchased between 1836 and 1851 as in- 
vestments for Indian trust funds — but for fifty 
years has been unable to collect either the principal 
or the accumulated interest. The Federal Govern- 
ment, if it chose to follow that course, could sue the 
States whose bonds it holds for collection in the 
Supreme Court. This action, however, would not 
open the court to suits by foreign investors or by 
foreign Governments on their behalf against the de- 
faulting States. It is conceivable that the World 
Court would entertain such a suit, after the signa- 


‘ture of the President on behalf of the United States 


had been affixed to its statute and protocol — ex- 
cept for the understanding, embodied in the Sen- 
ate’s resolution of ratification: ““. . . that recourse 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
for the settlement of disputes between the United 
States and any. other State or States can be had only 
by agreement thereto through general or special 
treaties concluded between the’‘parties in dispute.” 

It is a practical certainty that the Senate of the 
United States would never agree to any “general or 
special treaty” under which it was proposed to 
submit the disputed Southern debts either to the 
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World Court or to any other international judicial 
or arbitral tribunal, since thirty-three votes can 
always be counted upon to defeat any treaty which 
would permit international adjudication of the 
claims of defaulted foreign creditors. In 1907 the 
Senate asserted its right to pass upon all questions 
to be submitted under the convention of that year 
for arbitration at The Hague. A few years before it 
had amended the Hay arbitration treaties to the 
same effect, with the result that President Roosevelt 
declared them useless and withheld his signature 
after the Senate had consented to their ratification. 
On the day following the adoption of the Senate 
amendments to which President Roosevelt had ob- 
jected, and which his Secretary of State had said 
would “leave us exactly where we are now,” if 
adopted, Hay wrote in his diary: “The Southerners 
felt their repudiated debts could not trouble them if 
the amendments were carried. There was a loud 
clamor that the rights of the Senate were invaded — 
but every individual Senator felt that his precious 
privilege of casting two votes in opposition to every 
treaty must be safeguarded.” 


HROUGHOUT its history the United States has 
played a leading part in the effort to provide 
machinery for the peaceable and certain settlement 
of all international disputes as a substitute for war. 
Many of its leading statesmen have urged compul- 
sory arbitration for the settlement of legal disputes. 
In his plan for the ‘“outlawry of war,” Senator 
Borah, a bitter World Court opponent, proposes the 
establishment of a new world tribunal which shall 
have “affirmative” — that is, compulsory — juris- 
diction over all international 
disputes after international 
law shall have been codified, 
and war declared illegal in the 
first article of the code. To the 
acceptance of any such plan, 
the repudiated debts of the 
Southern States stand as a 
formidable obstacle. Until the 
United States consents, it is 
unlikely that any other of the 
great powers will consent to 
any plan for compulsory arbi- 
tration, and the United States 
cannot consent to such a plan 
— through the affirmative 
vote of a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate — until the spec- 
tre of these Southern debts 
ceases to haunt the north 
wing of the Capitol when- 
ever any proposal of interna- 
tional codperation is under 
consideration. 
What are these Southern 





JOHN Quincy ADAMS 


He urged that States which failed to pay their 
debts be expelled from the Union 


debts? When were they contracted? Why were they 
repudiated? Has the Federal Government ever tried 
to do anything about them? If the Treasury De- 
partment was hazy on the subject in 1922, the 
Senate, at least, was well informed. The debts had 
figured in the League of Nations fight and were 
shortly again to figure in the World Court fight, 
although no mention of them is found in the debate. 


Approximate 
State Description of Debt Amount in 
y Default 

Alabama Guarantees to railways, etc. $13,000,000 

Arkansas Principally railway guarantees 8,700,000 
Florida Bonds issued to establish 
banks and for railway guar- 

antees 8,000,000 

Georgia Principally railway guarantees —_—_13, 500,000 
Louisiana Baby Bonds, railway guaran- 
tees and Certificates of 
Claim issued under settle- 

ment of 1874 6,000,000 

Mississippi Planters’ Bank Bonds 
(1831-33) $2,000,000 
Union Bank Bonds 

(1838) 5,000,000 7,000,000 
North Carolina Special tax bonds and railway 

guarantees 13,000,000 

South Carolina No details available 6,000,000 

$75,200,000 


The story is a long one, going back to 1831 when 
the first of the defaulted bonds were floated in the 
London market. It is probable that the British peo- 
ple, as a result of the recent campaign of education 
in that country, now know the details better, even, 
than the people of the defaulting States. 

The defaulted bonds are 
listed by the British Foreign 
Bond Holders’ Corporation in 
its last annual report, as shown 
above. 

The issues shown in the 
above table were floated prin- 
cipally to secure capital for 
banks and railway enterprises, 
both before and after the 
Civil War. With the exception 
of the Mississippi issues, and 
certain of the Florida issues 
covered by the table which 
were repudiated in the early 
forties, all of the bonds were 
repudiated during the decade 
1870-80. The South Carolina 
issues, of which the Foreign 
Bond Holders’ Corporation re- . 
ports that no details are avail- 
able, were floated during the 
reconstruction period when the 
State was under carpetbag 
rule, and its citizens had little 
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to say about the conduct of State finances. The bulk 
of the repudiated indebtedness shown in the table is 
held by British investors. 

In all of the States which resorted to repudiation 
to lighten their burdens in the distressed decades of 
the forties and the seventies, legal grounds were set 
out by the Legislatures and the courts for the refusal 
to honor the obligations in question. In some cases 
the legal grounds, although they would not have 
been thought of in other circumstances, were un- 
doubtedly valid and would have been sustained in a 
test before the Supreme Court. In other cases, how- 
ever, the acts of repudiation had only the faintest 
color of legality. The denial by the Mississippi 
Legislature in 1842, for example, that the State was 
under any legal or moral obligation to redeem the 
Union Bank Bonds because the act under which 
they were issued had not been twice passed by the 
Legislature, as required by the State constitution, is 
difficult to justify on any ground. 

Among the powers denied to the States by Article 
I of the Federal Constitution is that of making 
any law “impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
This clause has been held by the Supreme Court to 
apply to State contracts, including issues of public 
securities, as well as to private contracts. Standing 
by itself, however, this clause is little more than a 
statement of principle, since no means is provided 
for its enforcement. By the Constitution a State 
was suable in the Supreme Court by an individual 
citizen of another State, and a defaulted creditor 
thus was afforded means of protecting his rights. 
When the first suit was brought under this provision, 
however, Congress quickly submitted the Eleventh 
Amendment, which was promptly ratified. It reads: 


The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States, by citizens of another State, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 


HE adoption of this amendment deprived de- 

faulted private bondholders of any legal remedy 
when Florida and Mississippi repudiated certain of 
their obligations in the ’forties, and when six other 
States a generation later followed the example of 
these two. The first embarrassment encountered by 
the Federal Government on account of repudiated 
State debts was in 1843, immediately following the 
repudiation of the Union Bank Bonds by the 
Mississippi Legislature when London bankers re- 
fused to underwrite a small issue of United States 
securities. The American commissioner who had 
been sent to London to negotiate the loan reported 
that: “The great body of the European public, who 
are the second hand purchasers from the bankers, do 
not understand the difference between the obliga- 
tions of the States and those of the Federal Govern- 
ment. With them the fact that one State has failed 


to pay interest due is an argument against the 
purchase of any obligation to which that State is a 
party.” The American commissioner gave his private 
opinion that the purpose of the London bankers was 
to compel the Federal Government, as the price of a 
foreign loan, to assume the defaulted obligations of 
the States. 


ie 1790 the debts contracted by all the States 
— $18,250,000 — had been assumed by the 
Federal Government as a means of strengthening 
the credit of the United States, and it was again 
proposed in 1843 that the Federal Government as- 
sume the debts of the States for the same purpose. 
Legislation to this end was favorably reported by 
a select committee of Congress, but failed to receive 
approval in the Senate where it was pointed out 
that assumption of the debts would bring no benefit 
to the nonindebted States, but would injure them by 
compelling them to bear a portion of the debts of the 
others, and also that the assumption of the debts 
might embarrass the Federal Government in its 
financial operations. 

Two measures for coercing the States into honor- 
ing their obligations were brought forward. In the 
Senate it was proposed that the defaulting States be 
deprived of their representation in the House until 
their debts were met, and in the House, John 
Quincy Adams offered a resolution declaring that 
any State which involved itself in a war with a 
foreign power because of the nonpayment of its 
debts would cease “to be a State of this Union, and 
will have no right to aid in her defense from the 
United States or any one of them.” 

But none of the remedies for repudiation con- 
sidered in the ’forties or the eighties provides any 
practical means of dealing with the situation as it 
exists today. The most satisfactory solution from all 
points of view would be a direct settlement between 
the defaulting States and the holders of their bonds, 
without coercion either by the Federal Government 
or by public opinion. Such a settlement could 
probably be made through the British Foreign 
Bond Holders’ Corporation on a very moderate 
basis, for it is by no means certain that all of the 
repudiated issues are valid obligations. The Foreign 


‘Bond Holders’ Corporation reports, indeed, that it 


has been able to obtain very little accurate informa- 
tion upon some of these issues that could be made 
the basis of a valid claim. Probably the whole busi- 
ness could be cleared up for $20,000,000 or even less. 

In the absence of direct action by the defaulting 
States themselves, it will be difficult to devise any 
practical remedy that will yield justice to their de- 
faulted creditors. Until such a remedy is found, the 
Southern debts will continue to haunt the Senate 
— forever warning against whole-hearted American 
codperation in the effort to provide complete ma- 
chinery for the settlement ofall international disputes. 
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How Is Canada Seducing Our Farmersr 


By George Frederic Stratton 


HE recent report of the Canadian Immigra- 

tion and Colonization Department says 
that during the past year the influx of 
immigrants from the United States has reached a 
new record, and that the capital brought in with 
them has amounted to a total of $163,470,553. 
The largest previous year was 1913 when a pro- 
portionately smaller number of immigrants from 
this side took with them $25,795,545. Almost all 
of those new settlers went to the great prairie lands 
of the western provinces, — Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia,—while south of the border, 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Utah, lie still millions of acres of dry lands open 
to settlement under our various homestead laws. 


farmer is a one-crop man, as most all wheat growers 
are — he can fish, hunt, and loaf. His year’s work is 
done, and his year’s income assured. 

But the question arises: ““Why is wheat growing 
in Canada more attractive than in the Western 
States?”’ The answer is simple. It is not more at- 
tractive to established farmers who are out of debt, 
but it is decidedly so to the new settler looking for a 
homestead, and especially the man who is farming 
on irrigated land of the intermountain region or in 
the great prairie States between the Rockies and 
the Great Lakes. An Alberta farmer explained it all 
to me. A dozen years ago he was working eighty 
acres on one of the Idaho irrigated projects. Al- 
though he had secured the land by homestead entry, 

the coming of water had cost 





Why, then, are they going 
afield? The cause is not soil and 


him $160 an acre, besides an 


climate, not superior markets 
and greater returns, but the 
bewildering experiences during 
the last decade with government 
officials and politicians, and the 
gushing but empty ebullitions of 
compassion for the unhappy 
plight of the men who produce 
our food; the waving of the 
balance-of-trade banner with sol- 
emn warnings that without large 
exports of food that banner must 
inevitably trail in the dust; the 


“Up all night when your 
water turn comes; cussin’ 
some fellow above you who’s 
stealin’ water out of his turn, 
and pokin’ about in the mud 
with a hoe and shovel to see 
that the water’s runnin’ where 
it ought to. Crops good, of 
course, but prices were often 
ruinous. More than once, 
back in Idaho, I’ve had to 
let a twenty-acre field of 
potatoes stay in the ground 
and rot; couldn’t get enough 
for ’em to pay for diggin’ and 
sackin’!”’ 


annual distributing cost of $3 
an acre. He was raising diverse 
crops and the usual stock kept 
on such farms, but the work of 
irrigating added greatly to that 
of an ordinary moist farm. His 
description of it is edifying: 
“Up all night when your water 
turn comes; cussin’ some fellow 
above you who’s stealin’ water 
out of his turn, and pokin” about 
in the mud with a hoe and 
shovel to see that the water’s 
runnin’ where it ought to. Crops 





alarming realization that foreign 
consumers must buy our food 








good, of course, but prices were 





products at their own prices or go 
hungry; and the lachrymose statements of dealers 
and middlemen that what those foreign bankrupts 
say also goes for our own prosperous wage earners. 
All that and more has impelled the distressed farm- 
ers to let Uncle Sam dabble in altruistic theorizing 
and to cross our northern boundary in search of 
something sounder than theory. 

Is it getting them anywhere? It was to investigate 
this that I made an extended trip through these 
Canadian provinces to ascertain wherein the tempta- 
tion lay, what advantages over our Northwest lands 
the great prairie provinces of Canada had to offer. 
A long, searching investigation showed clearly that 
Canada’s great attraction for American farmers 
was the same condition that had drawn them into 
the wild lands of our Far West. That attraction is 
wheat — the crop which requires only a few weeks 
of strenuous plowing and planting in the spring and 
another few weeks of harvesting in the fall. During 
the other eight or nine months of the year — if the 


often ruinous. More than once 
I’ve had to let a twenty-acre field of potatoes stay 
in the ground and rot; couldn’t get enough for ’em 


° »y? 


to pay for diggin’ and sackin’! 


E heard of Alberta, went up there and looked 
at the farming; came back and sold his equity 
in his farm for $6,000 and took his family north, 
filed on a homestead of 160 acres, and bought a 
full section of railroad land close by for $8 an acre. 
He bought six good horses and an outfit of the best 
machines. After his second crop of wheat he bought 
two more sections of land, making his entire farm 
2,080 acres. But he doesn’t own a cow, pig, or 
chicken. The only house is the modest cottage he 
built to perfect his homestead claim. Now he uses 
it only for a summer camp. 

Before the schools start in the fall, his wife and 
children go to California where he has bought a 
charming bungalow, and as soon as his harvest is 
over he follows them, staying all winter — “resting.” 
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In the spring he goes 

north to his great farm, 

gets his score of —°| 
horses from the ranch 
where they have been 
boarded all winter, hires 
his help, and plants 
his seed wheat. When 
the schools close, his 
family joins him and 
they drive about, hunt 
and fish until the wheat 
is ripe, when he har- 
vests, delivers to the 
nearest elevator, gets 
his cash, and follows 
his people again to Cali- 
fornia. For twelve years he has been living and 
working in this way, and, with the value of his land 
and the money he has made and invested outside, he 
could show nearly $100,000. 

His is not an exceptional story; it is typical of a 
good many farmers; and the temptation of such life 
far outshines the perhaps surer and more profitable 
farming with irrigation which also involves far 
greater capital or debt without any release from the 
atrocious marketing conditions which always cloud 
semiperishable products and take the heart and 
energy out of the producer. 


NOTHER American farmer in Canada said to 
me: “I sold an eighty-acre farm in Iowa, came 
up here and took a quarter-section homestead. I had 
paid my debts, had money enough to build that 
good cottage you see, a barn for six horses, and buy 
all the machines I needed. That was six years ago. 
Now I own a full section — 640 acres — and though 
I worked four times as hard down there as I’ve 
worked here, I never saw the time when I was 
quite clear of debt and had money in the bank as 
I’ve got now.” 

“But your prices must run much lower,” I 
remarked. 

He glared at me scornfully: ““Where d’you get 
that stuff? The same folks that make our prices 
make yours! They’re the fellows in Liverpool, and 
they pay as much, or as little, for Canadian wheat 
as they do for United States wheat, and don’t you 
forget it! Taxes are much lower here and so are 
wages. Then there’s much smaller loss from drought 
than in Iowa, and we average better crops.” 

I looked up those averages. The government 
record for Saskatchewan and Alberta of the average 
wheat yield for the first twenty years of this century, 
was 2114 bushels per acre. Our Department of 
Agriculture gives the average of Iowa for the same 
period as 19% bushels. 

The regrettable feature of all this is that those 
American immigrants are not of the type which 





For such fertile fields as this, our Western wheat farmers forsake their 
native prairies and cross the border line into the royal provinces 


homesteaded our West: 
clerks, mechanics, bar- 
bers, or school-teachers, 
men who were seldom 
experienced farmers. 
Those who have de- 
serted us for the tempt- 
ing wheat growing of 
the Canadian prairies 
are mostly farmers 
disgusted with debt, 
high taxes, and the 
outrageous discrepancy 
between the prices ob- 
tained for their prod- 
ucts and the cost ot 
what they had to buy. 

One of them said to me: “The irrigated farm I’d 
been running in Utah cost me, with improvements, 
$13,000 — the water alone cost $8,000. Here I’ve 
got eight hundred acres which cost, with the im- 
provements, just about the same. Now, for five 
years past I’ve got not less than $15,000 for the 
wheat I’ve grown, and that’s equal to $190 an acre 
for eighty acres. I know, and you know, that no 
eighty-acre farm ever plowed showed that much 
gross income nor half of it, unless it was orchard. 
And my expenses haven’t been but little more than 
on that eighty acres back in Utah. There I had to 
keep a man all year. Here, I hire a bunch for a 
couple of weeks in the planting time and a bunch 
for harvesting.” 

The records show that almost every one of those 
American farmers had some money — the average 
being over $2,000. And although some are doing 
better than others, there is none of the heavy debt 
and taxes and the strain of doubt about prices 
which has driven more than twenty thousand 
farm families out of southern Idaho since 1920. 

But there’s a future to it all; a future which is 
even now causing some anxiety to the colonization 
and agricultural authorities of the Dominion. Plant- 
ing the same crop on the same land, year after 
year, will inevitably cause deterioration of the soil 
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_and greatly diminished production. One of the big- 


gest bankers in Calgary, whose customers are 
mostly farmers, says: “The outlook is rather dark. 
Three fourths of the population of the Dominion are 
farmers, and export is the only market for much of 
the production. And the only exports which we in 
the west can get any decent prices for are beef and 
wheat. There’s only one way I can see to meet 
the soil deterioration when it comes, as it surely 
will. The farmer must fallow each alternate year and 
perhaps use some commercial fertilizer. That will 
keep the yield up, but no one knows for how long. 
After that — well, factories may be turning out 
synthetic foods then, and all our farmers will be in 
factories building flivvers and airplanes.” 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


a 


English weeklies used to lure 
customers by propounding some 
unanswerable question: “What is the 
right age to marry?” “Are women more 
truthful than men?” “Do business 
women make the best wives?” With such 
conundrums an appeal was made to our 
incurable human weakness for plausible 
answers to misleading generalizations. 
Even when the field of inquiry is more 
limited and the curiosity aroused is of a 
more praiseworthy character, the same 
urge for definite conclusions to insoluble 
problems comes into play. Hence, our 
speculations as to whole classes, when it 
is obvious that each case is individual. 
The peculiarities of genius furnish a 
favorite topic of this kind, and we hasten 
to argue that men of intelligence always 
marry stupid women, or that clever par- 
ents have mediocre children, or that 
brainy women are never beautiful, and so 
forth. It always seems possible to general- 
ize in this fashion and to prove one’s 
contentions by carefully selected facts. 
A serious effort to conduct an inquiry of 
this kind is Havelock Ellis’ “A Study of 
British Genius” (Houghton Mifflin), 
which has just been reissued, with four 
additional chapters, after an interval of 
twenty-two years. I recommend the book 
to those who like to know whether doctors 
live longer than lawyers, and whether 
more authors drink than are teetotalers. 


Orr upon a time the popular 


LLIS selected 1,030 persons of pre- 

eminent intellectual ability pro- 
duced by the British Isles and tabulated 
certain facts about them from which it 
is permitted to draw conclusions if one 
be so inclined. My own inclination is 
contrary, for the more I look at these 
statistics concerning British geniuses, the 
more I feel that very much the same 
figures and the same variations would 
occur had one studied 1,030 British 
mediocrities, 1,030 New York cloak and 
suit makers, or any random number of 
human beings anywhere. 

One of the first statistical demonstra- 
tions that interested me was that which 
shows the distribution of genius between 
the Fourth and Nineteenth centuries. 
“TI find,” writes Ellis, “that from the 
fourth to the tenth centuries, inclusive, 
there are only 11 men of sufficient dis- 
tinction to appear in my lists, nearly half 
of these belonging to the seventh century. 
From that date onwards (reckoning by 
the date of birth) we find that the elev- 
enth century yields 5, the twelfth yields 
11, the thirteenth 9, the fourteenth 16, 
the fifteenth 32, the sixteenth 161, the 





seventeenth 191, the eighteenth 372, 
the nineteenth 223.” From these figures 
one must conclude that as time goes on 
we become richer in men of distinction. 
Yet, as we all know, our actual experience 
is that individuality and personality grow 
rarer, as the general level of mediocre 
competence spreads wider and wider. 

Another set of figures which seems to 
contradict one’s casual impression is that 
relating to the racial distribution of 
ability in the British Isles. Offhand, 
most people would say that Ireland, in 
proportion to its size and population, had 
contributed a great many prominent peo- 
ple to various fields of British activity. 
Ellis declares that, omitting individuals 
of mixed ancestry, the percentages are 
74.2 English, 3.1 Welsh, 15.4 Scotch, and 
7.1 Irish. In other words, “Wales has 
produced slightly less than her share of 
persons of ability, Ireland still less, and 
Scotland decidedly more than her share.” 
Yet, when the race is mixed British, 
“notwithstanding the extreme frequency 
of English-Scotch marriages, and the very 
high proportion of ability among the 
unmixed Scotch, the English-Irish group 
stands, even absolutely, above the Eng- 
lish-Scotch group, while the English- 
Welsh group is still more largely out of 
proportion with the small pure Welsh 
group. It would appear that, so far as 
ability is concerned, the Irish and the 
Welsh are much better adapted for cross- 
ing with the English than are the more 
closely related Scotch.” 

An interesting detail is the virtual 
absence of the Scotch from the percent- 
ages of great actors, and the relatively 
enormous proportion of Irish. On the 
other hand, the predominance of great 
sailors of pure English stock is as remark- 
able as the absence of the Irish from this 
class, but “in England itself . . . mili- 
tary genius is less pronounced than in any 
other part of the British Islands. .. . 
The line of great English generals ap- 
parently ended with Marlborough.” As to 
the often-debated question of how far the 


spread of opportunity and education may 
be relied upon to increase the quota of 
men of ability, Havelock Ellis’ figures 
and conclusions do not offer grounds for 
illusions. The English upper class, the 
clergy, and the commercial class fur- 
nished, respectively, 18.5, 16.7, and 18.8 
per cent. “So far as can be seen, the 
changing conditions of life have as yet 
made no change in the conditions re- 
quired for producing genius.” 

Ellis declares that there is no sign that 
the education of the proletariat will lead 
to a new development of eminent men. 
“The lowest class in Great Britain, so far 
as the data before us show, has not ex- 
hibited any tendency to a higher yield of 
genius, and what production it is ac- 
countable for remains rural rather than 
urban.” This fact tallies with the general 
thesis of the author who thus defines the 
ability-producing class: “The minor aris- 
tocracy and the clergy — the ‘gentlemen’ 
of England — living on the soil in the 
open air, in a life of independence at once 
laborious and leisurely, have been able to 
give their children good opportunities for 
development, while at the same time they 
have not been able to dispense them from 
the necessity of work.” 


ENIUS and insanity, we say, are 

closely allied, but Ellis points out that 
the analogy is with congenital imbecility 
rather than with insanity. “A basis of 
organic inaptitude” is often the founda- 
tion of genius. “The organisation that is 
well adapted for adjustment to the ordi- 
nary activities of the life it is born into is 
not prompted to find new adjustments to 
suit itself. The organic inhibition of ordi- 
nary activities is, necessarily, a highly 
favourable condition for the development 
of extraordinary abilities, when these are 
present in a latent condition.” 

On the health of persons of ability the 
statistics are what might be expected. 
Those who lead more or less outdoor'lives 
and have physical training — soldiers and 
sailors, for example — show the lowest 
percentage of ill health. The clergy are 
by far the unhealthiest. The most dis- 
tinguished disease, judging by its prev- 
alence among persons of ability, and its 
rarity among others, is gout. Men as 
diverse as Milton and Darwin, Newton 
and Congreve, Fielding and Wesley, had 
gout, which one would naturally explain 
as due to sedentary living and rich food. 
Ellis and others deny this, but their ex- 
ceptions are explicable by heredity. At all 
events, uric acid, it seems, is a blessing in 
disguise to people who work with their 
brains. It is a superb stimulant! 
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‘Marriage Relations of Religion and Business 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF 
CAPITALISM. By R. H. Tawney. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

MY APPRENTICESHIP. By Beatrice 
Webb. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $6.00. 


N the Eighteenth Century it was in- 
convenient as well as bad taste to 
bring a Christian ethic into the 

novel and chaotic sphere of a growing 
industrialism. A substitute guide was 
found for that new department — the 
“natural” laws of political economy. 
The new systems of conduct — personal 
and social — never clashed because they 
never met. Later stages of this are 
familiar to Americans because the 


-“gentlemen’s agreement” between reli- 


gion and business is still green in our 
memory. It is not hard to recall the time 
when the sentiments expressed in “ busi- 
ness is business” and “the public be 
damned” were respectable. Neverthe- 
less, there are signs of a new interplay 
between organized religion and the 
economic world, which used to be left 
conscientiously outside the walls of the 
Church. A social council which teaches 
religious views on labor, insurance, 
wages, socialism, capital, big business, 
and a hundred other subjects has been 
formed in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Episcopal communion has a priest 
who devotes his whole time to ques- 
tions of Christian ethics in industry. 
So far as relations between business and 
religion go, we are pulling out of the 
Eighteenth Century and getting back to 
the Thirteenth. We are not heading for 
the subordination of all departments of 
life, including the economic, to a univer- 
sal church, which was the medizval ideal, 
but we are on a hunt for civilized stand- 
ards. It is occurring to us that we are 
being ridden by a machine civilization 
which was designed to serve us. As a re- 
sult, we are prospecting for values, moral 
and cultural, to which to tie the machine. 


HEREIN lies the interest of Taw- 

ney’s “Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism” for the modern man. It is 
the story of the most magnificent and am- 
bitious attempt in history to bring the 
economic activities of man into an intelli- 
gent and healthful relation to the spiritual 
and cultural. The casual student of the 
Middle Ages is apt to regard the Church 
either as interested solely in “denying the 
world” through an elaborate system of 
monastic life or sunk beneath the corrup- 
tions of temporal power. I recommend 


to him the burning disquisitions of 
Latimer and Tawney’s chapter, “The 
Sin of Avarice.” That the immense en- 
terprise of spiritualizing economic as well 
as personal relations failed ultimately 
does not detract from the importance of 
certain successes or from the grandeur of 
the conception. The story of the mutual 
relations between religion and the eco- 
nomic world is an absorbing story. 
Tawney is an economic historian 
whose knowledge of economic history is 
pointed and enlivened by, his interest in 
the problems of our own time. An au- 
thority on the agrarian problems of the 
Sixteenth Century, he has sat on many 
government commissions dealing with 
the knotty economic difficulties of mod- 
ern England. The facts of the story may 
be taken by the reader with or without 
Professor Tawney’s conclusions, but the 
conclusions are definite and provocative. 


. .. To convert efficiency from an in- 
strument into a primary object is to de- 
stroy efficiency itself. For the condition of 
effective action in a complex civilization is 
codperation. And the condition of codper- 
ation is agreement, both as to the ends to 
which effort should be applied, and the 
criteria by which its success is to be 
judged. . . . Compromise is as impossi- 
ble between the Church of Christ and the 
idolatry of wealth, which is the practical 
religion of capitalist societies, as it was 
between the Church and the State idolatry 
of the Roman empire. 


Beatrice Webb’s “My Apprenticeship” 
covers the youth of a remarkable woman 
and the training of a great social investi- 
gator. Running the gamut of contem- 
porary faiths from Anglican theology to 
Comte’s Positivism, she worked through 
to an attitude of mind for which “Fabian 
Socialism” seems a somewhat faded label. 
Its cardinal principle of working faith 
was the application of science to social 
phenomena. She suspected the “irrele- 
vance of charity” as well as the theoreti- 
cal science of the classical economists. 
Out of that suspicion grew a method. 
She investigated poverty, trade unionism, 
and town government as a physiologist 
might examine a body, seeking its ills and 
their causes. The mortality of sociological 
books is notorious, which makes one 
underscore the Webb achievement. “In- 
dustrial Democracy” and “The History 
of Trade Unionism” have been consid- 
ered authoritative by economists of all 
schools for a quarter of a century. 

In certain ways, this story of an Eng- 
lish girl growing up in the days of Disraeli 
and Gladstone has an_ old-fashioned 


flavor. It must ultimately take its place 
with the older memoirs and diaries that 
piece out the history of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury England. Herbert Spencer was the 
most intimate friend of her girlhood, and 
her fresh and critical portrait of him 
must go into any new biography of the 
philosopher. She knew Tyndall and 
Huxley. The pages on her own father, 
both critical and sympathetic, are as 
rounded a picture of the successful cap- 
italist of Victorian days as we know. 
Then there are the politicians. Here is an 
account from her diary of an encounter 
between Liberals and Fabians: 


We had a queer party at Alice Green’s 
towards the end of my stay: five of the 
young Radicals— Asquith, Haldane, 
Grey, Buxton and Acland — to meet five 
Fabians — Massingham, Clarke, Olivier, 
and S, W. (Sidney Webb) with Alice and 
myself, It was not successful; though not 
quite a failure, since all were pleasant and 
cordial. Asquith spoilt it. He was the 
ablest of the lot, and determined that it 
should not go. Haldane made himself most 
pleasant, and is really playing up; but the 
machine of the Liberal Party is slow to 
move. 


LL five of the young radicals became 
Liberal Cabinet Ministers, and two 
of the Fabians were members of the first 
Labor Cabinet. There are other pages of 
“My Apprenticeship” that are very 
modern indeed. Today, to be sure, we have 
substituted for Comtist philosophy, coun- 
try house parties, and for Fabian social- 
ism, quite different things — relativity, 
jazz, prohibition, and so forth. But 
Beatrice, if we can take her own word for 
it, was at one time a healthy if somewhat 
earnest member of the younger gener- 
ation. She liked to ride, dance, flirt, and 
was ready to discuss the unconventional 
at a moment’s notice. 
Through adolescent discussions, to a 


mature social philosophy and a method . 


of work that has yielded sound fruit, to 
scholarship, Mrs. Webb takes the reader. 
It is an absorbing story because the 
writer is utterly personal and perfectly 
frank. The development of the technique 
of telling the truth about human society 
becomes almost as fascinating as the 
story of an artist’s discovery of his art. 
“My Apprenticeship” will interest his- 
torians and public men, but, above all, it 
should be read by every reformer and 
“professional humanitarian.” If the lat- 
ter have a turn for sentiment or fanati- 
cism, the balance and honesty of Beatrice 
Webb will be good for their souls and the 
happiness of their future readers. 


‘ 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


My African Neighbors. By Hans Couden- 
hove. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 


WISE, unusual book dealing with 

men and beasts of little-known Nya- 
saland. The author has lived there since 
1898, most of the time away from white 
people and aloof from anything approach- 
ing civilization. For a period of five years 
he never sat down to a single meal with 
another human being or spoke to a white 
woman. For eight months at a time he 
lived without ever seeing a white person. 
What reasons drove him to such exile I do 
not know, but it is obvious from this 
book that his time has been well spent. 
Such acute, competent analyses of the 
African negro, such detailed, loving 
studies of all manner of animals are 
hardly to be found elsewhere. There are 
not many so well written, so simple, so 
sympathetic. 

In ordinary civilized life the author 
would doubtless have been another 
agreeable man. Exile and loneliness have 
made him an extraordinary one. By all 
means, buy and read this book. The 
chapter on mongooses is worth the cost 
of the whole. 

***k * * 


Two or Three Graces. By Aldous Huxley. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 


$2.50. 


LEVER, witty, and acute comment 

on the human comedy of manners 
illuminates what appear at first to be 
slight sketches. One is so pleased with 
Mr. Huxley’s quiet but efficient pyro- 
technics that one is tempted to overlook 
the really fine characterization and the 
smooth development of these stories. Yet 
the wit is only an obligato to a deeper 
theme. 

The author has done few things more 
complete and well rounded. His glowing, 
restless brilliance is here controlled and 
tempered to serve a very fine and subtle 
art. Unlike most of the clever young men, 
he is learning all the time and growing 
stronger in the process. 


* ee * K 


Brawnyman. By James Stevens. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


UT of his own experience the au- 

thor writes this story of an Ameri- 
can hobo-laborer. Not an I. W. W., but a 
competent driver and teamster on con- 
struction work, with no ties to fasten him 
to any community — one who can take a 
job or leave it, as seems good to him, and 
hobo his way to a new job when he feels 
like it. This story is so true, so vivid, so 





new in its matter and its manner that one 
reads it with increasing delight. The jobs, 
fights, loves, travels, and the immense 
appetite of husky young Jim Turner are 
as genuine as anything in contemporary 
literature. 

Mr. Stevens has been a hobo-teamster, 
a soldier, and a logger in the northern 
woods. He happened to discover that 
he could write, and with rare wisdom he 
continues to write about the things he 
knows. He does not refine or gild or 
prettify. The result is honest, foursquare 
work, intensely interesting and very 
effective in its originality and truth. 
More power to him. 


** eK * 


The Forms of Poetry. By Louis Unter- 
meyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 


Co. $1.35. 


N this small handbook Mr. Unter- 

meyer, anthologist and poet, has con- 
trived to pack much definition and ex- 
planation concerning the nomenclature of 
poetic forms. The task has been thought- 
fully conceived and carried out; the result 
should be welcome to all who write and 
read poetry. A brief summary of the his- 
tory of English verse is appended, in com- 
piling which Mr. Untermeyer was assisted 
by Winifred Howell Davies. 


* kee K * 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. Edited 
by Lady Raleigh. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 2 vols. $7.00. 


HEN one has read a hundred pages 

of these deft, amusing letters, one is 
filled with admiration for the late pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Oxford, 
who found the time, the energy, and the 
ability to write them in the midst of a 
busy life. Admiration for his abilities con- 
tinues unabated, or indeed grows even 
unto the end of the second volume. But 
there is in his undiminished flow of gayety 
something that wears down gradually the 
reader’s — this reader’s — nerves. It is 
like the fatigue of an artificial smile unduly 
prolonged for the sake of its effect on the 
company. Professor Raleigh was not arti- 
ficially gay and cheerful; he was natu- 
rally so; in addition, he was possessed of 
a pretty wit, not too elaborate, not over- 
self-conscious, of a sense of life and 
reality which no amount of erudition 
could obscure or destroy, and of a bold, 
practical style of thinking and writing. 
But for my taste there are too many let- 
ters in these books. Half as many would 
be twice as effective. Aside from the sense 
of fatigue so profuse a correspondence 
causes in the normal, lazy man, one begins 








to feel a horrid suspicion that Sir Walter 
was consciously painting his own portrait 
in all these letters. This may be most un- 
just; in life he may very well have been the 
charming person he describes in his letters, 
but one suffers from doubts. So many let- 
ters, so deliberately casual and chatty 
and colloquial; so much excellent light 
comment on trivialities — all solemnly 
presented, hundreds and thousands of 
them! It would have been wiser to have 
selected specimens and let the reader 
imagine the rest. 


*e eK * 
His Majesty the King. By Cosmo Hamil- 


ton. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.00. 


N episode in the life of Charles II 
during his exile in Flanders. When 


studying the history of the unhappy 


prince’s exile, the author discovered a gap 
of twenty-four hours which he accounts 
for in this charming little romance. 


* * * * * 


Historic Doorways of Old Salem. By Mary 
Harrod Northend. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


ALEM, now celebrating its tercen- 
tenary, had its moment of greatness 
during the reign of the merchant princes 
whose clipper ships were famous over the 
Seven Seas. A rich and comparatively 
cultured bourgeoisie developed which in a 
few years embellished the city of Salem 
with some of the finest urban houses in 
America. This volume, illustrated with a 
large number of photographs, demon- 
strates the excellence of taste and crafts- 
manship of the (Continued opp. page 84) 











_ ETHEL 
BRASS: mannin 
“Her methods are similar to those of 
Lewis and Mencken . . . her narrative 
a gorgeous cartoon. ... As complete 
as Margaret Kennedy in ‘ The Constant 


Nymph.’ . . . A very unusual novel.” 
— WN. Y. Times. 


“A British Sinclair Lewis . . . more 
subtle in method .. . Good incident, 
sparkling conversation and dramatic 
moments.” — The Bookman. 


Two Dottars aT BooxsTores 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
New SENATE FARM LEADER 


Senator Charles L: McNary of Oregon 

has become chairman of the Senate Agri- 

cultural Committee in place of Senator 

Norris who resigned at the end of the 
last session of Congress 


N July 3, as Representatives and 
galleries sang “The Star-Spangled 


Banner” in the House, and Sen- 
ator RatpH CAMERON of Arizona con- 
ducted a one-man filibuster in the Senate, 

the first session of the 

— sixty-ninth Congress came 

jjourns 

to a close. The record of the 

legislative session shows both excellent 
achievement and failure to take up mat- 
ters of importance. But perhaps the out- 
standing commentary to be made upon 
the session is its revelation of lack of 
unity in both Republican and Democratic 
camps, and the growing tendency for 
votes upon important measures to be 
divided upon other than .party lines. 
Economic considerations have been 
shown to exert an increasingly strong in- 
fluence in dictating the cleavage; radical 
and conservative labels have acquired an 
added potency, transcending party lines. 
The three most spectacular accom- 
plishments of this legislative session have 
no doubt been the passage of the revenue 
bill, cutting an enormous slice from direct 
and indirect taxation falling 

as te upon the citizen, passage of 
the resolution of adherence 

to the World Court, and ratification of 
debt-funding agreements with practically 
all of the nations which owe us money on 
the war account. The only major agree- 
ment still unratified is that with France. 
This measure has passed the House, but 
the Senate refused to consider it, pending 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


action by the French Parliament. The 
French settlement, together with those 
made with Belgium and Italy, attracted 
the greatest attention in Congress. In all 
three cases, opposition crystallized upon 
the alleged fact that their terms were too 
lenient and that they did not represent 
fairly these three nations’ “capacity to 
pay.” 

The World Court fight, recalling the 
previous struggle over American inter- 
nationalism which appeared when the 
League of Nations was first discussed in 
the Senate, began on De- 
cember 17, 1925, when, by 
previous agreement, the 
matter was brought up for debate. On 
January 27, after the bitterest sort of 
fight, the Senate voted adherence “with 
reservations,” one of which—that the 
Court shall not “without the consent of 
the United States, entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest” — has 
been looked upon rather dubiously by 
European nations. American adherence 
to the Court does not become valid until 
all member states in that body have ap- 
proved the Senate reservations. 

The 1926 tax bill was perhaps the 
greatest accomplishment of Congress. 
This measure, upon which the House 


Mana 


Ways and Means Committee had been 
working through the fall under the 
chairmanship of Represent- 
Bonus for ative Green, was practical 
Taxpayers ) Pp. y 
ready for debate when the 
session opened on December 7. Introduced 
and considered as a nonpartisan measure, 
it met with no great amount of opposition 
and gave taxpayers the benefit of the 
large Treasury surplus which has been 
built up through a régime of economy. 
Prohibition has been a greater issue in 
this session of Congress than at any time 
since the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act were passed. Various bills 
-:,:.. have been introduced into 
Prokibttion ‘50h Houses, some, of wet 
origin, aiming to modify greatly the pres- 
ent type of bone-dry prohibition; others, 
introduced under the approval of Gen- 
eral ANDREWS, to make enforcement 
easier. The prohibition investigation, 
conducted by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee with a view 
to deciding whether or not conditions 
warranted the discussion of any of the 
bills in the Senate, attracted nation-wide 
attention. As a result of this renewed in- 
terest in the prohibition question, the 
wet and dry issue has been injected into 
several State campaigns, where it is at- 
tracting interest, both in the primaries 
and in the general elections. 





Four MEN WHo Saw THE POLE 


Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, Lincoln Ellsworth, Capt. Roald Amundsen, and 

Lieut. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen on the deck of the ‘‘Bergensfjord” which carried the two 

Norwegians home. ‘I never felt better in my life,” said Amundsen after his thrilling 
experience of flying over the Pole 
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Congress took two steps toward trans- 
lating some of last year’s furor over the 
inadequate state of our Air Service into 
legislation. Both the Army and Navy 
appropriation bills con- 
tained generous allowances 
for the beginning of a build- 
ing and enlarging program which is to 
extend over a period of five years. An As- 
sistant Secretary of War and an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy have also been 
provided for with the express job of 
looking after aviation in the two major 
branches of the service. To the former 
post, F. Trusee Davison has been ap- 
pointed, while Epwarp F. Warner takes 
the corresponding position in the Navy 
Department. The Parker-Bingham bill, 
which President Coo.ipcE signed on May 
20, places the direction and control of 
civil aviation under the Department of 
Commerce. Thus, though the measures 
passed by Congress in no way follow out 
the recommendations of Col. WiLt1am 
MircuELL, their enactment is no doubt in 
large measure due to the interest in avia- 
tion which his violent attacks awakened. 

Senator Georce W. Norris of Ne- 
braska has resigned as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
his place has been taken by Senator C. L. 
McNary of Oregon, joint 
author with Representative 
Havucen of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which was defeated by the 
sixty-eighth Congress, and whose princi- 
ples came to life in the last session as the 
Haugen bill, only to be defeated once 
more. Senator McNary has accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee and 


Aviation 
Reform 


Norris 
Resigns 


a oe i oe | a | 


TRECbUbiadipany 


(Keystone) 


promises that he will carry on the fight to 
secure adequate farm relief when Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

On the morning of July 7, the Presi- 
dential flag was raised over a luxurious 
camp on Lake Osgood, high in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, which for two months 

_, _., . will be the summer White 
seen House. President and Mrs. 
ecreation : 

CooLipGE took possession 
at 9.30 in the morning, and before night- 
fall, Mr. CootipcE had made good his 
fishing boast of some weeks ago by landing 
a three-pound pickerel after an hour’s 
trolling from a rowboat. Fishing promises 
to be one of the principal recreations of the 
Chief Executive during his vacation, and 
he is said to have been somewhat dis- 
turbed by a newspaper report made some 
time ago that he felt fishing to be a sport 
fit only for boys and old men. The summer 
White House is situated midway between 
Gabriels and Paul Smiths, New York, 
thirty miles from the Canadian border. 
A two-mile private roadway approaching 
the camp will keep the distinguished 
vacationists free from the prying advances 
of tourists; though telephone, telegraph, 
and radio will keep them fully informed 
of national and world news. Executive 
offices, in charge of Everett SAUNDERS, 
the President’s secretary, have been set up 
in Paul Smiths Hotel, from where the 
business of the nation will be directed. 
Despite the primitive character of the sur- 
roundings, the camp which the President 
and Mrs. Coo.ipGE occupy is equipped 
with every luxury. Besides the main 
cabin, there are a number of “guest 
cabins” which will house visitors, 





He Witt HaAvE CHARGE OF THE ARMY’S AVIATION PROGRAM 


F’. Trubee Davison, member of the New York State Assembly, chairman of the recently ap- 
pointed commission to investigate crime, and a former aviator, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War in charge of Aviation 





(Keystone) 


AROUND THE WoRLD 
Edward Evans of Detroit who, with a 
companion, is now crossing the Pacific, 
hoping to beat the record for round-the- 
world travel. The two will fly from Seattle 
to New York 


The campaign of “Mexico for the 
Mexicans” which has been waged below 
the Rio Grande since the constitution of 
1917 was promulgated, and which at- 

. tracted the widest attention 
Mexico during the past winter 
Quashes through provisions of th 
the Church through provisions of the 
land and petroleum bills, 
has taken another step. This is the publi- 
cation in the Official Diary of a new decree 
providing penalties for violating the 
religious clauses of the 1917 constitution, 
supplementing the old orders under 
which, during the spring, a number of 
religious workers of alien birth, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, were 
restrained from giving instruction. By 
the new decree, which becomes effective 
July 31, 1926, all ministers of whatever 
creed must be Mexican born. Second, 
education must be given in official schools 
and must be secular; third, no minister or 
religious corporation may establish or 
direct schools of primary instruction; 
fourth, all private schools are to be under 
official surveillance; fifth, all religious 
orders having as their object the dep- 
rivation of individual liberty are for- 
bidden, and all such orders now existing 
are dissolved. All monastery, convent, and 
other buildings connected with such orders, 
as well as all church buildings through- 
out Mexico, become the property of the 
federal Government, to be disposed of by 
the Government as it deems best. Heavy 
fines and prison terms are provided for 
members of these orders who shall con- 
tinue to meet in private. Women will 
suffer two thirds of each penalty provided. 
Going further, any person who urges 
minors to give up their liberty and take 
vows prejudicial to their liberty of action 
is subject to imprisonment. Penalties are 
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also provided for ministers or other per- 
sons who incite others to disobey any laws 
of the Mexican Government. The decree 
extends as well to religious publications, or 
those having strong religious bias, for- 
bidding them to comment upon these 
decrees or criticize them in any way. 
Church buildings may not be used for 
political meetings of any sort, nor may 
any ceremonies of the Church be cele- 
brated except within the actual buildings 
of the Church. Municipai authorities are 
made responsible for the strict observance 
of these decrees. Ministers and other 
persons connected with the Church are 
forbidden to wear any garb outside the 
Church which shall give any suggestion of 
their connection with religious practice. 

Thus does the newly self-conscious state 
below the Rio Grande increase its author- 
ity, and attempt to break the Church’s 
four-century-old grip upon governmen- 
tal affairs. The new de- 
crees, of course, are directed 
against all creeds alike, but 
their greatest force will fall upon the 
Roman Catholic Church which is by far 
the most powerful religious organization 
in Mexico. 

On July 4, the long-awaited experts’ 
report for solving France’s financial 
difficulties was published, and on the 
following day, Finance Minister JosepH 
CaILLaux appeared on the 
tribune to explain his policy. 
Demanding, first, authority 
to institute measures for stabilizing the 
franc without the necessity of subjecting 
each new measure to parliamentary 
scrutiny where it might become the foot- 
ball of political manceuvre; and second, 
ratification of the debt-funding settlement 
with the United States and an immediate 
agreement with Britain. Both of these 
measures met with opposition the follow- 
ing day from Deputy Frank In BouiLton, 
chairman of the Chamber’s Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and Léon Buum, leader 
of the Unified Socialists. Other parts of 
M. Car1LLaux’s program include an inter- 
nal loan to cover expenditures outside the 
budget and reorganization of the taxation 
system to yield new revenues. The ex- 
perts’ commission, appointed by former 
Finance Minister Raout Peret to seek 
out ways of returning the country to 
financial security, has found no panacea 
for the nation’s ills. Rather, it urges that 
the desired end be obtained through rigid 
economy and the return of capital by 
securing credits abroad. But credits are 
not to be secured without arrangement 
for funding war-time loans, and the ex- 
perts, in agreement with M. CarLiaux, 
insist upon ratification of the MELLon- 
BERENGER agreement as well as a settle- 
ment with Great Britain. Among other 
suggestions of the experts are: improve- 
ment of the taxation system to give a 
quicker and larger return and to provide 
4,000,000,000 francs of new revenue; no 
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(Wide World) 





Up at Last 
The submarine ‘‘S-51"’ which went down on September 25, 1925, after a collision with the 
“‘City of Rome” has finally been floated and towed to dry-dock in Brooklyn Navy Yard. Photo 
shows the pontoons supporting the submersible whose conning tower may be seen between the 
two center pontoons 


new advances from the Bank of France to 
cover new expenditure; a gradual reduc- 
tion of advances trom the Bank of France 
to the state. 

While the experts advance only sound, 
old-fashioned remedies which, outside the 
debt-funding agreements, should cause 
little resentment among different factions 
in the Chamber, the Gov- 
ernment’s proposal for car- 
rying out its measures to stabilize the 
franc without submitting them to the 
Chamber for approval is bound to cause 
the greatest opposition from the Left side. 
Socialists of all grades have voiced their 
opposition to any such release of the 
Government’s financial manceuvres from 
parliamentary scrutiny, and only the 
Center benches seem to have given M. 
CaILLaux any measure of applause. 

In New York City, on July 3, occurred 
a reunion of the men who this spring flew 
over the top of the world. Capt. Roatp 
AmunpsEN, Lincotn Exttswortn, Hyat- 
MAR RuIsER-LARSEN, navi- 
gator of the Norge, and 
other members of the diri- 
gible’s crew arrived in New York from 
Chicago to be greeted by a welcoming 
committee at the Grand Central Station, 
and a great crowd of admirers besides, in 
which AmMUNDSEN soon sighted Lieut. 
Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp, who de- 
feated him for the honor of being the first 
man to fly to the North Pole. Before the 
crowd, the Norwegian renewed expres- 
sions of friendship and generous praise 
which he had first given the American 


New Discord 


| Amundsen 
Retires 


when his ’plane came winging its way 
back to Spitzbergen after having flown 
over the Pole. “I'll never explore again,” 
stated AmuNDSEN later that afternoon 
before he sailed with members of his 
party for Norway on the steamer Ber- 
gensfjord. “I’m a free man now. And I'll 
never lecture again. RrisER-LARSEN must 
do that.” Captain AMUNDSEN, discoverer 
of the South Pole, and second to fly to the 
North Pole, has fulfilled the ambitions of 
a lifetime. He is fifty-four years old. 
Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. ANpbREws, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, will 
not glve up the post of director of prohibi- 
tion enforcement upon his return from 
Europe next month. So 
Andrews much he divulged before 
Remains “as 
sailing on July 7 for confer- 
ences abroad which he hopes will go far 
toward securing codperation from other 
nations in dealing with liquor smuggling 
along our shores. Persistent rumors were 
rife before his sailing that he desired to 
withdraw from his post, much to the 
alarm of campaign leaders who intimated 
that his withdrawal just at this time 
would serve as an indication that he had 
failed, and that his failure would be ex- 
tended to the entire Republican party. 
But General ANDREws now states that he 
has no intention of resigning until the 
organization which he has built: up is 
running smoothly. The prohibition chief 
has recently made drastic changes in his 
department which he hopes will make 
more efficient the work of prohibition 
enforcement. 
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Getting the Worst of It 
Chinook, Montana. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

I have read with pleasure the article by 
George F. Milton on the revolt of the 
Western farmer, and I wish to state, as a 
farmer of the West, that Mr. Milton is 
nearer the truth than you are in your 
editorial. You state that you disagree with 
a few points that Mr. Milton’s article 
expresses, that you are convinced that 
“in the interest of the nation and of the 
farmer the attitude of the Administration 
on farm relief has been sound.” Every 
farmer in the West will take exception to 
that statement. We believe that down 
deep in his heart President Coolidge does 
not desire any relief for the farmer at all; 
but if his attitude is reflected in the 
Tincher bill, which he has approved, I 
cannot agree with you that his attitude 
is sound. 

The farmer does not want to borrow 
more money; he does not want more 
credit; but what he does want is an 
equality with industry so that he need not 
buy on a protected market and sell on 
a free-trade market. In other words, the 
Western farmer has at last come to see 
that the tariff, so far as it applies to the 
farm industry, is a joke, and one that is 
enjoyed by the industrial East and not by 
the agricultural West. It is no joke to 
him. He has come to realize that industry, 
through the tariff and its organization, 
that labor, through the immigration laws 
and through the Federation of Labor, are 
amply protected while the farmer does not 
come in for protection whatsoever. 

The farmer proposes to use his influence 
from now on to see to it that some party, 
either the Democratic or the Republican, 
he cares not which, will pass some legis- 
lation that will extend the benefits of the 
tariff to the American farmer as well as to 
industry, or else remove the protection 
from industry so that farming and business 
may enjoy the same footing under the law. 

We are tired of having legislation passed 
for the benefit of one class only. It is time 
that all classes be considered, and that 
includes the one that so far has always 
gotten the worst of it—the American 
farmer. 

We are not making a great deal of 
noise out here at present, but we are ready 
to strike just the same. 

G. H. Wittman. 


Editor’s Note: — Mr. Willman’s is 


but one voice expressing for many others 
the growing sentiment of rebellion among 
Western farmers which is beginning, in 
the words of Mr. Charles R. Hearst, 
president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, to charge the Administration with 


Letters to the Editor 


full responsibility for failure to pass what 
they deem the only adequate system of 
farm relief as represented by the Haugen 
bill. In an article on page 64 of this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT, Professor 
Young, noted economist of Harvard Uni- 
versity, discusses the underlying principles 
of this measure. 





An Irritating Attitude 
New York City. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

My reason for allowing my subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT to run out is that 
the attitude of your paper toward the 
President has not satisfied me. A straight- 
out opposition to Mr. Coolidge or to any- 
one else can be understood and respected, 
and however much one may differ adverse 
criticism honestly made is interesting, 
but the patronizing attitude of THE 
INDEPENDENT toward the President is 
irritating, at least to me, and its attitude 
of superiority (which is not justified) has 
been the main reason for my not caring to 


renew my subscription. 
Guy Dv Vat. 





A Lusty Heritage 
Worcester, Mass. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

You inherit one of the noblest names in 
all American journalism. In your grand- 
father’s day many a home circle looked 
toward the evening hour with a rare an- 
ticipation, for that was the time when 
the family listened to the weekly message 
from your folio pages. Many a youth in 
that day owed his clear thinking on 
worthy subjects to your vital grasp of 
“things that matter,” and many a 
Lyceum found its material for discussion 
in your lines. 

“2787 Broadway” —three tons of 
INDEPENDENTS were launched each week 
from that familiar address to make their 
way across the Atlantic. The prairies of 
the great Middle West felt the throb of 
thought that came from your press. 

It was not an unfamiliar echo from the 
lips of intelligent men and women to hear 
this testimony — I was brought up on the 
Bible and THe INDEPENDENT. 

Those were the Old Days! But, the New 
Day seems to the writer very prophetic 
of an increasing influence which may bring 
the thought of the world to the minds of 
an understanding people. 

Thus far, the Arlington Street publica- 
tion has not sent forth a “novelty,” a 
catchy journal, or indulged in any poses. 





If the dignity of the journal is preserved 








to the degree that is manifest in its present 
issues, and the discussions are as free from 
erratic comments, and the contributors 
enlisted are as suited to their office, the 
check inclosed will not be amiss. 

The Jeffersonian number is timely; the 
material employed is sufficiently gripping 
to induce a worthy Dartmouth graduate 
to follow his fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion to that historic college with a visit 
to Richmond. 

“Esto perpetua”’ is the encouraging 
note that accompanies this message. 

Francis M. Hunt. 





A Pound Cure? 


San Francisco. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In a local library I take special pleasure 
to read your paper. No — I can’t afford to 
become a subscriber, and have, therefore, 
perhaps no right to criticize its contents; 
but there is one article in the number of 
June 19 which showed materialism in 
such diaphanous décolleté garb that it is a 
wonder its devotees did not call upon 
some moral squad to have it suppressed 
for the good of national efficiency. 

It was entitled “The Sunny Side of 
Crime,” a comparison between John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan as to ability to 
“get there” honestly or otherwise. Action 
was its cue, energy its watchword, and 
life was depicted as a “bitter struggle to 
the death.” All of which was in such 
marked contrast to the sensible editorial 
on page 702 about the dictatorship of Ri- 
vera that its apotheosis of crime failed to 
convince. Democracy’s ideals were wisely 
stated, but its moral delinquencies fool- 
ishly extolled by winking at crime’s suc- 
cesses. Knowing that the author’s name 
is Pound, I surmise that the writer of 
“the people’s ancient longings” is Penny, 
which gives me a chance to suggest that 
the best policy for your good paper is to be 
Penny-wise rather than Pound-foolish. 

R. Jorpan, JR. 





Another Peary Doubter 


Lansing, Michigan. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The contents of your magazine are 
very interesting. Again let me congratu- 
late you on Mr. Shea’s article — a very 
able one indeed [THe INDEPENDENT, 
June 12]. I am one of the many (and they 
are increasing in number) who doubt that 
Peary ever reached the North Pole. 





Joun C. Wricurt. 
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ISRAEL SACK 
Antiques 


85-89 CHaRrLes STREET 
Boston, Mass. 




















GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 











Serius SANTA BARBARA 
HindCucae? CALIFORNIA 


Island Guarded 


kinds F r Sale. Tuan and ‘mape free. 
ax Home Paradise of the World.” Communicate 


H. G. CHASE Santa Barbara, California 














CHICAGO SUBURBAN 


ESTATES 


ARTHUR L. WALKER 
16 S. Washington St. Hinsdale, Illinois 














MARIARDEN 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 
A —— colony oe te be oo i vd cohins 
grou or pla ingly in pine ves ectory an 
recreation fiee centrally loca ted. Fennis, golf,swimming. 
Open a J a. 25 to pate 1s 
Rates from $35 weekly 


Frances O. Grisdale, Manager 





TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 


ep at R. I. 


’’ charming bungalow with be ogee slee; 
pores c “-~ living-room —~ fireplace and 4 
Modern conveniences. For Derticulare apply to 


MRS. M. H. HAPGOOD 
22 So. Marshall Street Hartford, Conn. 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house ona Maine hilltop, with 
beautiful view, gardens and pine ves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation ge, electricity, 
near-by country club. Booklet. ‘Opens June 15. 


TAMARACK INN 
Adirondack Mountains 
Modern improvements. Own dairy and vegetables. Ac- 
commodates 35. Booklet. 
GEORGE R. DIBBLE 
Keene Valley 








New York 





EMBOSSING 


Do your own stationery, books, and music. Three-line 
embossing machine, $2.00. 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 
Established 1857 


441 Peart Sr. yar New Yor« 





(Continued from page 80) builders of those 
days. It will please laymen as well as 
architects —all, in fact, who are in- 
terested in Americana. 


* * * * * 


Winnowed Wisdom. By Stephen Leacock. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
HIS is about as good as most of Mr. 
Leacock’s volumes — and that is high 

praise. Perhaps there is a slight falling off, 

a dulling of the finer edge of the Leacock 

wit in favor of a broad burlesque, but the 

book is genuinely funny in spots, nearly 
alway amusing, and sometimes wise. 


x ee *K * 


Do You Know That—? By Clayton 
Johns. Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co. $.60. 


SLENDER volume containing not 

only many helpful hints to musical 
beginners, but a deal of suggestive, stim- 
ulating thought for musicians generally. 
Mr. Johns’ comparison of music with 
other arts, a musical composition’s 
similarity to an architectural structure or 
to a five-act drama, is especially stimulat- 
ing and interesting. Students of the piano 
will benefit particularly by the variety of 
suggestions Mr. Johns has assembled 
from his broad and varied experience. 


** * * * 


The Art of Boxing. By Georges Carpentier. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 


$1.50. 


O one will learn from this book how 

to whip Jack Dempsey, but it con- 

tains a good deal of boxing gossip and many 
hints to young boxers. One wishes that the 
author had added his comments on the 
best men he has met, had told us, for 
example, just how good a chance he thinks 
Gene Tunney would have against Tiger 
Jack. Perhaps, however, he is wise not to 
start discussions which would be profitless 


to himself. 
* kK K * 


The Exquisite Perdita. By E. Barrington. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. 

HIS historical novel is founded on 
the life of Perdita Robinson, a 
famous beauty of the late Eighteenth 

Century. She had the misfortune to 

possess brains, a conscience, and a worth- 

less husband, which made life extremely 
difficult for such a pretty lady. This 
sympathetic study of Mrs. Robinson 
starts at the time Richard Brinsley 

Sheridan and David Garrick became in- 

terested in her stage career and continues 

through the years when she was mistress 
to George IV, and then to Charles Fox. 

In spite of her triumphs she is a pathetic 

figure whose keen sensibilities made her 

unsuited to the réle of mistress. 
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Uncle Sam and 

President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 
Why Not You? 


"THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclai 

President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget basis. And 
business men and practical 
a lhe all walks of life are 


done tite OHN HANCOCK 

BUDGET SHEETS are de- 

signed to assist all who run 

» or who would like to 

do so. They are convenient and 
simple to use. 


4 Eek t 
lire INSURANCE Compa 
er Bo: 


OM, MassacnusETTS 


A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. al as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way 























THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Send for The Stor 4 ee 
Publishing. The Laura Blackbura L 
Contest is now open—eleven prizes. wt 
say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T, he P RESS Boston. MASS. 
14 Beacon Street 79 Near THE State House 


BOOKS 
Catalogue of interesting books sent on request. 


G. GERHARDT 
15 West 44th Street New York City 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


1sth to 20th Century. 
An interesting catalogue free. 








Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 





INTERESTED IN PRINTING? Write me today. I'll 
handle the printing and illustrating of anything— books, 
directories, programs, lodge magazines, and booklets — and 
save you at least 25%. No charge for estimates. 

Lester Lewis Finkel 
15 Fairview Avenue Dept. I Jersey City, N. J- 








In Coming Numbers — 


WHY LATIN AMERICA HATES THE UNITED STATES 
By Frederick Simpich 


An illuminating discussion of our relations with our neighbors 
to the south. 


HEALTH AS A MATTER OF COURSE 
By Dr. William R. P. Emerson 


Getting away from the old idea that the child who is not sick 
is well. 


THE UNIT RULE AND THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 
By R. M. Boeckel 


Will the next Democratic National Convention hold to its time- 
honored and much-criticized procedure ? 


THE FORTY-NINTH STATE By Millard M. Rice 


A whole new State could be created from the land reclaimed for 
cultivation by the Government since 1902. 


THE PATH TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By Dr. Francis G. Peabody 


REFLECTIONS IN AND UPON SARATOGA _ By A. Wolverine 


These articles, and many others equally interesting, _ 

‘will appear in the next few weeks. Why not assure 

yourself the pleasure of reading them by taking advan- | 
tage of the special offer outlined in the coupon below ? 





(PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON) 


THE 
Independent 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FREE OPINION 


THE INDEPENDENT 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Please send me THE INDEPENDENT for the next twelve 
weeks, for which I inclose one dollar ($1.00). 
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